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_ The Politics of 
the Prussian Army 


1640-1945 
by GORDON A. CRAIG 


* Mr. Gordon Craig, of Princeton University, 
has written a fascinating book on the part 
played in German politics by the Army from 
its founding by the Great Elector in 1640 to 
the disintegration of both Army and State 
in the defeat of 1945.’—A. J. P. TAYLOR in 
the Manchester Guardian. 50s, net 


The Eastern Schism 


A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern 
Churches during the XIth and XIIth 


Centuries 
by STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


It used to be supposed that the final breach 
between the Church of Rome and ‘the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches took place in 
A.D. 1054 and was due to differencés in 
doctrine and liturgical practice. In_ this 
book Mr. Runciman shows that this arbi- 
trary date must be rejected, that the Schism 
was mainly caused by divergences in tradi- 
tion and ideology between Eastern and 
Western Christendom, and that it did not 
reach its final stage until the veginning of 
the 13th century. 215. net 


A History of Welsh 
Literature 


hy THOMAS PARRY. Translated 
from the Welsh by Six Innis Bewt 


Dr. Parry’s*Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg hyd 
1990 was the first comprehensive history of 
Welsh ‘literature by an eminent scholar 
using all. the’ resources of modern scholar- 
ship. This ttanslation of the work is 
adapted for Pnglish readers and explains 
technical terms and allusions which might 
otherwise bé’ebscure. Dr. Parry has revised 
the text and Sir Idris Bell has added 
a critical survey of 20th century literature. 

50s. net - AUTUMN 


The Red:Sea Mountains 
of Egypt 
by L. A. TREGENZA 


During many years in Egypt ‘Mr. Tregenza 
devoted his leisure from university work to 
travelling through the Eastern desert. In 
the summer’ of 1949 he made on foot a 
journey of some hundreds of miles. ‘Two 
or three Arab“ guides, with their baggage 
camels, weré his'Only ¢ompanions. This is 
a book for all loVers’of travel literature and 
especially those whose iriterests include 
archaeology and natiiral history. 


Ihustrated. 215. net. “NOVEMBER 
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The Oxford 
Nursery 
Rhyme Book 


ASSEMBLED BY 


IONA and PETER OPIE 


Lullabies, dandling rhymes, toe rhymes, 
catches, charms, traditional street cries, 
riddle verses, nursery maxims, humorous 
folk ballads, all the well known rhymes and 
rare ones too, are here collected. ‘There are 
600 illustrations—many are the evocative 
little 18th and 19th century woodcuts which 
appeared with the rhymes in toybooks and 
chapbooks (among them are engravings by 
Thomas Bewick and his pupils), the rest 
are the work of Joan Hassall, r.x. 

3. NOVEMBER 


Lhe Oxford 
Junior 
Encyclopaedia 


*The encyclopaedia, though intended for 
children, is not a toy . . . The editors, ob- 
viously, have set high stylistic standards for 
their contributors; and this insistence, to- 
gether with plenty of good photographic 
and line illustrations, has ensured success.’— 


The Listener. 


Volume XI: The Home, edited by Winifred 
K. Davin, will be published on 3 November 
at 30s. net. It will complete the tamous 
series—apart from a General Index and Ready 
Reference volume. 


21s. net. 


A History 
of Photography 


From the Earliest Use of the Camera 
Obscura in the Eleventh Century up to 
1914 


by HELMUT GERNSHEIM 


In this exhaustive work the authors trace 
the development -of photography through 
the many stages from its pre-history to the 
modérn art and industry.. The science and 
mechanics of photography have a leading 
place in the book but the achievements of 
the 4rtist-photographers are also fully 
assessed. Imp. 8vo, 424 pp., including 
96 pp. of half-tones. 

70s. net 20 OCTOBER 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Diary of 


John — 
Edited by E. S. DE BEER 


In six volumes—now first printed in full 
from the manuscripts belonging to Mr. John 
Evelyn. Evelyn’s Diary is‘a major author- 
ity for the culture and the religious and 
social life of the later half of the 17th 
century. More than a third of the matetial 
in this edition is published for the first time 
and in the rest there are notable changes. 
Price to be announced NOVEMBER 


A History of French 
Literature 
by LOUIS CAZAM BAN 


Professor Cazamian, though renowned for 
his work in English literature, has never lost 
touch with the literature of hisown country. 
A close knowledge of two great cultures en- 
ables him to appreciate likenesses and dis- 
similarities and to be particularly aware of 
what is nationally original. In*his book 
he throws light on a rich past. by tracing its 
development to the deeper psychology of a 
people seeking to express itself. gos, net 


Below Scafell 
by DUDLEY HOYS 


* When Lake District weather is marked by 
days of relentless rain with the fells all but 
swallowed ‘up in low cloud, to'shelter in a 
barn porch and talk to the farmer is a rare 
pleasure. Here:an Eskdale man has put 
his conversation between the covers of a 
book so that it can-enlighten ‘days of city 
murk and sunshine far more::unbearable 
than the worst conditions| Lakeland can 
produce.’— Yorkshire Post. 


Illustrated 12s, 6d, net 
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THE EISENHOWER POLICY 


the news from Denver has been encouraging. President 

Eisenhower has been making good progress and is now 
practically out of danger. His illness has been followed by a 
remarkable display of responsibility from everybody, but this 
cannot be expected to continue. The whole political scene has 
been transformed and the period between now and November. 
1956, will be devoted to intensive electioneering. 

It is natural that the possible effects of the President’s illness 
on the conduct of American foreign policy should cause most 
alarm. At Geneva President Eisenhower laid himself open to 
the charge of overestimating the significance of Russian cordi- 
ality at diplomatic functions. But it soon became evident that 
he was himself aware of that. Since then he has sought to 
redress the balance, and the danger is now greater that Ameri- 
can policy will be too hard, rather than too soft. Mr. Dulles is 
said to be sincerely convinced of the rightness of the President’s 
foreign policy, but the possibility has to be faced that his 
conviction may begin to wear off under the strain of Congres- 
sional opposition. 

Luckily there is not likely to be much of this. The Democrats 
in Congress under the leadership in foreign affairs of Senator 
George will still follow the Eisenhower foreign policy, while 
the Republicans having seen how popular that policy is will 
not lightly allow the Democrats to appropriate it as their own 
exclusive property, unless tension between East and West 
markedly increases. Further, the Republicans now know that 


Aw: from one communiqué which sounded ominous, 


the odds are against their winning the next election even in a 
period of boom. Republican pressure on the administration to 
reduce defence expenditure so that the voters can next year be 
given tax reductions and a balanced Budget will therefore be 
heavy. A sabre-rattling foreign policy combined with a big 
reduction in sabres is not unknown, but it would seem that the 
Republicans’ only chance is to rely on peace and prosperity; 
to stress the ending of “Truman’s war’ and their ability to keep 
the country out of any more wars. 

Probably, therefore, the President’s illness will not lead to a 
return to Mr. Dulles’s previous policy, which Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son described as frightening everybody but the Russians. But 
even if the President’s foreign policy is broadly maintained, 
though he is himself to some extent incapacitated, its effective- 
ness will be seriously impaired merely because of that incapa- 
city. Mr. Eisenhower’s unprecedented position in the eyes of 
the American people of being above party means that he can 
exercise a unique leadership over them. During the next few 
months he may not be able to do so. But it is not merely that 
Eisenhower policies even without Eisenhower would not attract 
so much approval; it is that, with the shifts and changes in 
world affairs which will inevitably occur, without Eisenhower 
it would not be known what the Eisenhower policies were. They 
would not have been formulated. For that reason. but above 
all because of their admiration and affection for him, almost 
everyone in the free world will hope that the President's 
recovery will be speedy and complete. 
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MERCHANTS OF DEATH 


Te signing of a contract for the supply of Czech arms 
to the Egyptian Government and the hint that Saudi 
Arabia and Syria might do likewise seem to have caused 
excessive surprise in London and Washington. Yet it is a move 
which might have been expected. The Western policy of per- 
mitting Middle Eastern states to buy only restricted quantities 
of arms was bound sooner or later to lead Egypt and other 
Arab countries to look elsewhere, while the open enlistment 
of Iron Curtain support in the struggle against Israel (which 
is what the deal amounts to) will enable Colonel Nasser and his 
fellows to pose more successfully as the spear-point of Arab 
nationalism, a claim which was seriously shaken by the 
adhesion of Iraq to the regional defence pact between Turkey 
and Pakistan. In these circumstances it was easy for the Soviet 
Union, which has nothing to lose in the area and, in any case, 
seems to have written off Israel as a possible ally, to add fuel 
to an already fiery situation. What she is up to in the Middle 
East is plain mischief-making, and dangerous mischief-making 
at that, for the inconvenient fact is that Russia’s very irrespon- 
sibility will always enable her to outbid Britain and America 
in dealing with the Arab States. Where arms go, technicians and 
military missions may follow, and the prospect of Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia gravitating into the Soviet orbit is as 
alarming a vista as any the cold war has opened up. 

To set against this threat there is the fact that Colonel Nasser 
and his colleagues are no Communists, and must realise the 
dangers of Russian penetration in Egypt. Moreover, there is 
evidence that this move was not intended by the Egyptian 
Government as a fundamental change in their foreign policy. 
When Colonel Nasser claims that the buying of Czech arms does 
not contravene the Anglo-Egyptian treaty, it is probable that he 
is sincere, but the question is whether the delivery of weapons 
from behind the Iron Curtain will not lead to a gradual, sub- 
terranean growth of Soviet influence rather than to any dramatic 
switch of Egyptian policy. It is all very well for Colonel 
Nasser to deny any intention of importing Iron Curtain 
technicians,-but who is to assemble these weapons? Who is 
to service them and instruct Egyptian soldiers in their use? 
Here are plenty of openings for infiltration, and this is a 

-game in which the Russians are traditionally skilled. Colonel 
Nasser should fear the Communist States, even when presenting 
arms. 

More immediately, the Soviet action creates an increased 
threat to the security of Israel. Whatever the likelihood of 
renewed assault by the Arab States, it is natural that the Israeli 
Government should take a grave view of a shift to the Arab 
side in the balance of Middle Eastern armaments. Fortunately, 
there are no signs that the Israelis are contemplating any very 
drastic action for the moment, but obviously, from their point 
of view, the arguments for a preventive war would become 
overwhelming, if it appeared that they were being left alone 
to face a steady growth of Arab power, which would one day 
be used to destroy them. The urgent task of British and 
American policy in the Middle East is, therefore, to reassure 
Israel. The most satisfactory way to do this would be a settle- 
ment between her and the Arab States, but it does not look as 
if the latter are willing even to consider the Dulles plan. Nor can 
Britain and America do anything much to stop the Arab States 
acquiring arms. What they can do is to guarantee the integrity 
of Israeli territory in a form more definite than the general 
guarantee of the status quo offered in 1950. This would give 
Israel security, thus dissuading her from desperate remedies, 
and would discourage the Arab States from embarking on 
adventures. 
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Of course, there are objections to any such guarantee, The 
brutal fact is that the Arab States have more to offer both 
economically and as potential partners in Middle East defence 
than Israel. But it is becoming clear that Egypt, Syria’ ang 
Saudi Arabia, though they may be fundamentally apy. 
Communist, have no intention of taking part in a regional 
defence pact. Russian intervention in the Middle East has 
brought to a head a threat of war which was always present and 
which can only be removed by making it quite clear to the 
Arabs that Israel is there to stay and quite clear to the Israelis 
that there is no necessity for them to forestall an Arab attack. 
As to Egyptian fears of Israeli aggression, there is a simple 
way to calm them, and that is for Colonel Nasser and his 
government to agree to negotiate about a final settlemen, 
Pending that, it is up to Britain and America to keep the peace: 
the dangers of war in the Middle East are so great that mer 
self-interest demands every effort to avert the worst conse. 
quences of the wrecker’s policy pursued by. the Soviet Union. 


NORTH AFRICA 


[os almost simultaneous announcement of the with 
drawal of the Sultan of Morocco to Tangier and of the 
French UN delegation to Paris following the placing 
of Algeria on the agenda of the UN General Assembly focuses 
attention once again on the weakness and ineptitude of French 
policy in the Maghreb. Probably more harm than good will 
come of a discussion of Algeria in the General Assembly, but 
to pretend that the problem can be dissociated from that of the 
rest of French North Africa is the merest play on legal jargon. 
Anyone who has studied either elections to the Algerian 
assembly or the history of Algerian immigration into Metro- 
politan France can have little confidence in the advantages 
accruing to the Moslem population from being inhabitants of 
French departments rather than of French protectorates. For 
M. Pinay and his delegation to take the next plane to Paris isa 
fine enough gesture, but one which solves none of Algeria's 
real problems. It may prevent M. Faure’s Government from 
falling for a week or two, but it will do nothing else. 

That Government has, indeed, almost reached the point of 
dead momentum that has usually heralded the end of adminis- 
trations of the Fourth Republic, and nowhere has its failure 
in initiative been more grossly illustrated than in its Moroccan 
policy. The Aix conference between the French Government 
and representatives of all shades of Moroccan opinion had 
agreed that Sultan Moulay Ben Arafa should retire, delegat- 
ing his powers to a Council of the Throne, whose carefully 
balanced composition was then agreed, and this appeared to be 
a solution which would, for the moment, evade the dynastic 
issue and permit the formation of a representative Moroccan 
government. But what happens? The French Resident-General, 
General Boyer de Latour, is got at by La Présence Francaise. 
the settlers’ pressure group; after an ultimatum from Paris to 
the Resident-General, the Sultan leaves, delegating his powers 
to his cousin, Moulay Abdullah; no word is spoken about a 
Council of the Throne; the agreement between the French and 
the Moroccan nationalists is treated as if it never existed; 
M. Faure’s policy is once again frustrated by the men on the 
spot. It is difficult to think of a comparable defiance of a highly 
centralised government by men who are supposed to be its 
servants or of one more disastrous in its consequences. 

For, though the rising in the Riff and the outrages in the 
Algerian department of Oran may be merely coincidental in 
their timing (it seems fairly certain that the Spanish Govern- 
ment connived at the attacks on French posts along the bordet 
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of Spanish Morocco), one thing is certain: the lack of good 
faith on the part of the French (for it cannot be called anything 
else) has struck a shrewd blow at those sections of Istiqlal who 
believed that a negotiated agreement on the future of Morocco 
was possible. From now on a swelling tide of outrage and 
violence is to be expected, and for this the intransigence of 
French politicians, officials and settlers will be to blame. 


MR. BUTLER’S BRIGHTNESS 


N July, August and September Britain as banker for the 
sterling area paid out gold and dollars or ran into debt 
to the tune of nearly five hundred million dollars. The 

main reason for this was that European bankers and traders 
lost confidence in the ability of the pound sterling to hold its 
value in world markets. Yet, against this background, the 
Governor of the Bank of England at the Mansion House dinner 
last Tuesday said that sterling, far from being overvalued, is 
in fact undervalued. The great problem, then, would seem to 
be to convince the rest of the world that this is so. The dinner 
provided the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a great oppor- 
tunity to achieve this. 

He could have succeeded if he had been able to reassure 
foreign and British opinion about three things. First, that the 
Government is now aware of its sole responsibility for our 
economic affairs so that they depend in no way on what the 
trade unions or the banks do. Second, that a very accurate 
appraisal of our position and prospects has now replaced the 
ill-informed optimism of last winter. Third, that measures will 
be taken which will not only stop inflation but will also build 
into the economy a safety margin which will protect us against 
further crises. 

Judged by these tests, however, the speech was disappoint- 
ing. On the last point, for instance, those who expected new 
measures to be announced were completely disappointed. 
Nothing is to be done until after Parliament reassembles, and 
it will clearly be the middle of November at least before any 
new measures take effect. There are, however, some signs that 
the Government is measuring up to the job—cuts in Govern- 
ment planning, some restrictions on the exuberant growth of 
the nationalised industries, and promises to support the ‘credit 
squeeze,’ which at the present moment presses most stfongly 
on the private sector. 

Even,so, one cannot help noting a kind of pained surprise 
in the Chancellor’s statements that we are using up too much 
at home and not sending enough abroad, and that people are 
still spending excessively. What is also a little worrying perhaps 
is the determined effort to look on the bright side of things. 
It is good that, contrary to expectations, there was a surplus 
on our balance of payments in the first half of this year. But 
what is more important is that it was only achieved with the 
help of American aid, that it was probably very small, and 
should in fact be, say, fifteen times larger for safety’s sake. 
Again, how much does it matter if production is doing well, if 
we are not in fact producing enough to meet the claims of 
exports, investment, and home consumption? Similarly, the 
growth of exports, though welcome, does not keep pace with 
the far more important increase in imports. The Chancellor 
noted that wages have risen, are rising, and are likely to go on 
rising—and left it at that. What remains to reassure opinion 
here and abroad that the Government has a grip on the situa- 
tion is the promise that the review of spending by the national- 
ised industries and local authorities is going ahead, and that 
the estimates for Government spending next year will be looked 
at carefully, and finally that the housing subsidies will be 
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reduced. The Chancellor’s comment that this last point is very 
important is perhaps the most encouraging thing in an other- 
wise uninteresting speech. 


Portrait of the Week 


OREIGN affairs have been boiling merrily this week. 
}- What with the French delegation flying back in dudgeon 

from New York after the vote to include Algeria on 
the agenda of the General Assembly, Colonel Nasser’s an- 
nouncement of the signing of an arms contract between Egypt 
and Czechoslovakia, and the renewed upheavals in French 
Morocco, Islamic nationalism is plainly having a field-day, 
whether its impetus is directed against Israel or against 
‘colonialist powers.” One result of these events is that M. Faure, 
the French Prime Minister, is going to meet Dr. Adenauer 
rather than M. Khrushchev, the Russian vote on the Algerian 
question being the more resented in that a French parliamen- 
tary delegation had understood the Soviet leader to have given 
an assurance that Russia would not meddle in French internal 
affairs. Meanwhile, in North Africa there have been tribal 
risings in the Riff, and the withdrawal of the Sultan to Tangier 
has been carried out in conditions that involve the breaking of 
the French Government’s agreement with the Moroccan nation- 
alists. What with one thing and another, M. Faure’s position 
now appears pretty shaky and it seems doubtful whether he will 
survive long enough to discuss the Saar with Dr. Adenauer. 
Colonel Nasser’s move, accompanied as it has been by the 
production of a British intelligence document to demonstrate 
the Israelite menace, has also put the diplomatic hive into a 
buzz, sending Mr. George Allen, assistant secretary in the State 
Department, scurrying to the Middle East with almost indecent 
haste, and drawing a, Tass statement, in which righteous indig- 
nation and conscious virtue are nicely blended. 

In Cyprus the arrival of the new Governor, Sir John Harding. 
has been greeted with the usual menacing slogans by Eoka 
and with rather more courteous hostility by Archbishop 
Makarios. There has been a twenty-four-hour general strike in 
the island as well as a number of incidents involving attacks on 
British soldiers. It remains to be seen whether the death of 
Marshal Papagos will make any difference to Greek policy in 
this matter. The Buraimi Oasis affair also continues with a 
statement from the Foreign Office that Saudi Arabia has posi- 
tively been using bribery to gain her ends in that area and that 
the British Government approves the withdrawal of Sir Reader 
Bullard from the arbitration tribunal. In Indonesia the National 
Party appears to be ahead in the elections, which have taken 
place in complete calm, disturbed only by minor bandit raids. 
Ex-President Perén has flown to Paraguay in a seaplane, and 
M. Gheorghiu-Dej has become first secretary of the Rumanian 
Communist Party. In America President Eisenhower seems to 
be recovering and has appointed Mr. Sherman Adams as his 
‘co-ordinator’ with the administration. A neglected trouble spot 
is the Faroe Islands, where riots have followed the arrival of 
squads of Danish police with instructions to suppress the 
islanders’ defiance of Copenhagen. Mr. Nehru has spoken of 
the moral decline of Indian youths—a phrase which has a 
familiar sound, 

At home both political parties are limbering up for their 
conferences. Mr. Poole has become Conservative chairman in 
succession to Lord Woolton, and Mr. Harold Wilson’s com- 
mittee on Labour Party organisation has come to conclusions 
about the steps that should be taken. The gold and dollar 
reserves fell by £40 million in September. There has been a 
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walk-out at the Daimler factory following on some of the staff 
being declared redundant, and Mr. Josef Malicki, secretary- 
general of the Polish Social and Cultural Association in Great 
Britain, is to be deported. 

For the miscellany this week the sending to Rangoon of the 
Buddha’s tooth from Peking must take pride of place. A 
London medical school has found that medical students are 
illiterate. Mr. Macmillan was transported by helicopter and a 
number of Parisian motor-cars, parking in the wrong place, by 
crane. The Brooklyn Dodgers have beaten the Yankees in the 
world series of baseball and, less sensationally, England de- 
feated Denmark at football. V. K. Zzzu has now acceded to the 
last place in the London telephone directory. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


T gets curiouser and curiouser. It now seems certain that 
] the changes in the Government are going to be postponed 
even beyond the reassembly of Parliament. At least, from 

two separate sources, and from one which should know, has 
come the hint this week that the changes are likely to take place 
nearer Christmas than the Conservative Party Conference. But, 
whether they are announced in October, November or Decem- 
ber, whether Sir Anthony Eden chooses Guy Fawkes Day 
(that he is waiting for November the Fifth seems to be the 
only possible explanation of his delays and certainly the choice 
of it would make a good headline story from Downing Street) 
or St. Andrew’s Day, there is no doubt that by his procrastina- 
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tion he has stored up a deal of resentment amongst his followers 
which will not easily be dispersed. If he had made up hig 
mind at the beginning of the recess that there were to be no 
changes in the Government before the reassembly of Parlig. 
ment this could easily have been made known, and the damag. 
ing speculations of the past three months could have been 
avoided. The Prime Minister should be in no doubt that damage 
has been done. Junior Ministers and back-benchers are only 
human, and when one recalls how many times Sir Anthony 
Eden lost his patience with Sir Winston Churchill for not 
making up his mind to go, it is not surprising that some Cop. 
servative tempers are now becoming a little frayed. Moreover, 
the feeling which everyone concerned with politics inevitably 
has—that the present Government is just a makeshift team— 
prevents any serious discussion of long-term policies. 

The most interesting thing about the report on Labour Party 
organisation which has been produced by Mr. Harold Wilson’s 
sub-committee and which the National Executive Committee 
has now published is that it is printed in what must be very 
nearly the smallest type which the Labour Party’s printers 
could find. I am not the only person who thinks that this is 
Mr. Morgan Phillips’s way of coming back. He has made the 
whole thing so unreadable that it is likely to remain unread. 
The report has interesting points, but its real controversial 
interest lies in the struggle which it threatens to. precipitate 
between certain personalities, especially between Mr. Morgan 
Phillips and Mr. Wilson and his supporters—by no means all 
Left-wing—on the National Executive Committee. The Labour 
Party clearly has a genuine problem here. There is a failure 
in the distribution of functions at the centre which cannot help 
being reflected in lack of organisation at lower levels. It seems 
likely that the discussien of the report will be the only lively 
feature of the conference at Margate—lively in that it will 
supply the Labour correspondents with copy—but it is hard to 
believe that the country as a whole is at all interested in the 
question. The remaining interest of the conference will be that 
it will show an increase of Mr. Gaitskell’s power and a decline 
of Mr. Bevan’s power, and at the end “Mr. Wilson will still be 
there, so that those who do not mind having their names 
associated with his may support him as the saviour of the 
Left /the Labour Party /the Universe. 


The discussion of the attitude of certain popular newspapers 
to the Burgess-Maclean flight continues in the correspondence 
columns of this journal. I wish only to comment on the idea 
of the ‘Establishment’ which Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
regards as ‘a fiction,” Mr. Randolph Churchill as a bee in my 
bonnet and Mr. David Astor as a libellous ‘smear.’ I would 
ask Lady Violet Bonham Carter and Mr. David Astor to 
read what I have written during the past two weeks more 
carefully than they seem to have done. At no point did I 
attribute to them, or to other members of the ‘Establishment,’ 
either improper motives—indeed I went out of my way last 
week to suggest that their motives were not only proper but 
such as all of us might have responded to—or the more specific 
motive of wishing to protect actual or presumed traitors. | 
merely suggested that, as always in this country, there is a 
nexus of official and social relations which enables certain 
people to exercise more influence than other people can. I 
find nothing sinister in this. I believe that it is desirable that 
something like the ‘Establishment’ should exist, because it 
prevents even worse influences from operating. But I merely 
wished to make the point that the tentacles of the ‘Establish- 
ment’ seem to me—and not only to me—to stretch farther 
today than ever before. Because of this, Lady Violet Bonham 
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Carter, by simple and natural me:t4s, helped* to create the 
feeling that it was wrong to inquire t vO closely into the whole 
affair, and especially to question Mrs. . Maclean. It has turned 
out that she (not the popular press) w-\s wrong. 

The spread of the-‘Establishment’s’ in t'uence is due partly to 
the increase in the number of official and aemi-official bodies— 
| regard the patronage exerted by bodi.as such as the Arts 
Council, the BBC, the British Council and 80 on with extreme 


suspicion, especially because it is beco.aling increasingly 


difficult for young writers and artists to cock at. snook at them— 
and partly to the apparent diminution in the )'¢'rmal powers of 
the ‘Establishment’ which has made people lesa; suspicious of 
the actual power and influence which its memb.*.ts exercise. It 
is Mr. Randolph Churchill’s letter which intervasts me. (Mr. 
Connell, if he wishes to understand the genius o.& the ‘Estab- 
lishment,’ need go no farther than read the cry of \?ain which 
was uttered in a leading article on the Burgess-Mac’ ean affair 
in a contemporary two weeks ago.) Mr. Churchill spe’ ids most 
of his time conducting assaults on the ‘Establishmewtt.” The 
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reason why, in this specific case, he has rallied to the ‘Estab- 
lishment’s’ side would, I think, provide a clue to its nature. 
(In any case, I never suggested that Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter had had any contact with Lord Beaverbrook, or that 
any pressure she brought to bear was successful.) But another 
clue was provided by Mr. Sparrow, the Warden of All Souls’, 
in his letter which was published last week. As Sir Robert 
Boothby has pointed out this week, that letter confirmed most 
of what I said. All Souls’ is one of the centres of the ‘Establish- 
ment.’ All that is needed now is a piece of homely piety from 
Mr. A. L. Rowse and the circus will be complete. 

There is, however, one factual answer I would like to give 
to Mr. Sparrow. I was careful to say in my piece two weeks ago 
that it is the traditions as well as the methods of recruitment 
of the Foreign Office which determine its character. I have 
not his faith in the present methods of recruitment. But even if 
I had, I would still answer that it is what happens to the young 
men once they get inside the Foreign Service which is 
important. 


A Spectat.or’s Notebook 


A FORTNIGHT AGO I asked what proportion of Communists 3'n 


a body makes it reasonable to suppose that they have practic.a! _ 


control of it. The reference was to the Preparatory Committee* 
of the. International Conference on Regional Planning, of 
which a significant minority were Communist sympathisers. 
Subsequently the Home Office admitted that it had advised 
civil servants not to attend; and the chairman, Mrs.- Pandit, 
withdrew. It is clear from reports—notably some comments 
by the Manchester Guardian’s Local Government corre- 
spondent—that some members feel they have been victims of 
a witch hunt. The Home Office and the Spectator have been 
denounced for McCarthyism. Unfortunately the issue far 
from being clarified was still further confused by this week's 
BBC debate ‘In The News.’ The Tory speakers, under the 
misapprehension that the Government’s aim was to prevent 
spies entering the country as delegates to the conference, tried 
to justify such a ban, citing the example of the notorious 
Sheffield Peace Conference. But the Government imposed no 
such ban, and it would have been objectionable if it had. 
The more Communists that see Britain at first hand the better. 
My. objection was simply that an organisation—any organisa- 
tion—should be captured and used by the Communists for their 
own ends. It may be true, as the conference’s apologists have 
asserted, that the Regional Planning organisation is of no direct 
assistance to the party in the sense that the Electrical Trades 
Union is of direct assistance. But it is a well-known Com- 
munist principle that any organisation which can be controlled 
should be controlled; every little helps. It needs only a small 
but compact minority to achieve control. In this case, the 
figure of five Communist sympathisers out of a committee 
of fifteen seemed to me to suggest the existence of a Com- 
munist front; and the proportion was certainly high enough 
to justify a warning to those who were attending in all inno- 
cence. There has been no suggestion that anybody who 
attended should be persecuted. It is not criminal, but merely 
stupid, to give aid to the party by letting it run an organisation 
of this kind. 
ca ae ok 

PITY THE POOR GHOST—that is, Mr. Cleveland Amory, whose 
‘editorial assistance and advice in connection with the publi- 
cation of [the Duchess of Windsor’s] memoirs’ are no longer 
required. ‘The Duchess,’ he says, ‘has whims more than 


opinions, and it is damned hard on a ghost-writer.’ [ am not 
surprised. Some time ago I had lunch with this ghost in a 
London club, and I must say I found him highly amusing, 
and very independent-minded too. Not, I should have said, 
the ghost to stomach a lady’s whims and fancies. But if the 
-Duchess has had too much of a ghost-writer, Mr. Truman 
vidently used to be without the services of a ghost-reader. 
Cw course, he says, | would never have signed the instrument 
cutting off lend-lease if I had read it. Ghosts undoubtedly 
have? their mundane uses. They are not offended by being 
offer vd money; the trouble is that they are usually underpaid. 
A cei'e’brated novelist had his latest book favourably reviewed 
by an 4 Cquaintance, to whom he sent a cheque for a guinea or 
two, crossed ‘Pay ghost.’ That was thoughtful, and I only hope 
the spectre got it. 
% * x 
A FRIEND \V.ho has been in Sicily tells me that there has been a 
German iny41sion there this summer. So strong has it been that 
the Sicilians assume that every non-Italian is a German. My 
friend was |& ving dinner with three other Englishmen in 
Taormina and ordered some vitello. One mouthful of it was 
enough to conv,ince them that the food was not vitello but 
cavallo. There w’ $ an angry scene with the waiter, who eventu- 
ally consented t@ question the cook about the matter. He 
returned full of ap’ logies and readily agreed that the food was 
cavallo. ‘The cook,’ 11¢ explained, ‘thought you were Germans.” 
+ ~ a 


SOME REVIEWERS mile great play with the booing from the 
gallery at the end of t! «2 first performance of the Punch Revue. 
I was present and I | ward the booing but it did not for a 
moment occur to me tlutt this was a case of the stern disci- 
plinarians of the gods cn-acking their dreaded whip. I very 
much doubt if the booers s.umbered more than two, and since 
their protest came only :ufter several ecstatic demands for 
a delighted-to-be-back specx') from Miss Binnie Hale, I had 
the impression that it was nu’ more than a (certainly tactless) 
objection from two fanatics tc’ their heroine’s modesty. There 
are Many more experienced .and expert connoisseurs of the 
bird than I; but I know the rea.’ and raucous fowl well enough 
to assert that it was not present 0'n that particular evening. No 
doubt it would have been a diiterent matter if some of the 
reviewers had been up in the gods. PHAROS 
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Crossman / 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


OUBLE-CROSSMAN’: it is a nickname which sticks. 
On one famous occasion, at Morecambe in 1952, it 
was spat out above the boos and. cat-calls at the 
Labour Party Conference. The results of the elections to the 
National Executive Committee had just been announced. They 
showed the first great Bevanite victory, and among the success- 
ful candidates was Mr. Richard Crossman. The debate on 
foreign affairs was then resumed and Mr. Crossman was called 
to the rostrum. He began by saying that, after the Bevanite 
victories in the elections, he would not make the speech which 
he had intended to make. There was a 
moment’s stunned silence, and then the 
cries of indignation broke around his 
head, reaching their height in the bitter 
ejaculation, ‘Double - Crossman.’ Ten 
minutes later, his ordeal over, Mr. Cross- 
man was pacing up and down the corridor 
behind the conference hall in genuine 
bewilderment. ‘What did I do wrong?’ 
he asked plaintively of those who stopped 
to talk to him. ‘All I meant was that, after 
inflicting such a severe defeat on the 
official leadership, there was no longer 
any need to add to the general acrimony 
by launching another full-blooded assault 
on its policies.’ He was genuinely puzzled. 
Mr. Crossman was consciously playing 
politics and exposing the motives which 
dictated his action; to him the sudden 
change in his attitude seemed intellectu- 
ally justified, and it did not occur to him 
that others, with less subtle minds, might 
expect him to provide it with some other 
validity. 
This ability of Mr. Crossman to find 
a satisfactory intellectual basis for his 
opinions, attitudes and actions of the 
moment is, of course, his most obvious 
characteristic as a politician. When he 
returned from Germany after the failure 
of the Berlin Conference in 1954, another da 
Left-wing MP suggested to him that the ‘Attlee conditions’ had 
been fulfilled and that the Labour Party was left with no 
alternative but to support German rearmar jent. Mr. Crossman 
replied that his attitude to the issue of C jerman rearmament 
was ‘ambivalent.’ He was prepared to af sree that, in fact, the 
‘Attlee conditions’ had been fulfilled, by. he was sure that, if 
the Labour Party were to continue tc, have an independent 
foreign policy, it must pretend that they had not been. ‘Ambiva- 
lence’? Well, it is a longer word th’4n some others. But the 
interesting point is that Mr. Crossr;jan’s position was, intel- 
lectually, wholly valid. The ‘Attlee ”:onditions’ had never been 
anything more than a political del/:ying tactic, and Mr. Cross- 
man was merely suggesting that they should continue to be 
used as such for a little longer. ) 4achiavellian it might be, but 
his position was intellectually ‘wholly supportable. The. only 
doubt which remains about his reactions is the fundamental 
one: whether his intellectual ‘agility is compatible with moral 
principles or with principles ¢_£ any category. 
The answer to this questi¢c m is favourable to Mr. Crossman. 
If it were not, he would ‘pave no other interest than as a 


curiosity of politics, ‘he Rolfe, the Baron Corvo, of the Labour 
Party. Many people do, of course, think that he is uninterest; 
and unimportant. But I think they ignore the fact that, by 
temperament and, by the circumstance of his position, he ig 
freer to react to’ the intellectual doubts and misgivings which 
at the moment “assail the whole Labour Party than any of his 
intellectual eq’ uals. Mr. Gaitskell, for example, is clearly g 
much more if sportant person than Mr. Crossman and possesgeg _ 
every politic’ 1] talent which Mr. Crossman so obviously lack” 
But precise’ sy because, Mr. Gaitskell is important, precisely — 
because he is intimately involved in the | 
real business of politics, precisely because , 
his decisions matter in a way in which | 
Mr. Crossman’s do not, he is not free tp ~ 
let his mind play at will on the questions _ 
which trouble him as much as they do © 
Mr. Crossman. Similarly, Mr. Strachey, 
another notable intellectual, is tied body 
and soul—though in a quite different way, 
Mr. Strachey may be in the process of 
‘re-stating’ the Marxist position, but he 
remains a slave, not just to the Marxist 
method, but to most of the important” 
Marxist assumptions. This has never 
been, and is not now, true of Mr. Richard- 
Crossman. He is one of the least doctrin- 
aire of political thinkers. His mind is free 
to test and inquire and respond in a way 
in which Mr. Strachey’s can never be. If 
therefore, I say that the intellectual im 
terest of Mr. Crossman is that he is ag 
free as a weathervane, I do not mean it 
slightingly. 
As a political thinker Mr. Crossman 
is not just undoctrinaire, he is extremely 
English. His two serious works on poli- 
tics, both written before the war, are 
profoundly liberal, not so much in their 
conclusions as in their scepticism and in 
their distrust of enthusiasm. A harmless 
parlour game which politicians tend to 
play in the early hours of the morning is to make fun of 
Mr. Crossman’s Winchester background. (Mr. Betjeman’s 
poem ‘The Wykehamist’ is about Mr. Crossman; and it is often 
said that the explanation of Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Crossman 
is to be found in the fact that the former was a prefect at 
Winchester while the latter was not.) Personally I believe that 
New College exercised a much deeper influence on Mr. Cross- 
man’s intellectual make-up than Winchester. It was H. A. L. 
Fisher’s New College; and I do not see how anyone can read 
either that odd, out-of-date but still interesting collection of 
essays Plato Today, or the more conventional treatise Govern- 
ment and the Governed, without feeling that during his crucial 
years at Oxford, of which they were the product, Mr. Crossman 
was subjected to a liberal and humane influence which pro- 
vided the mould for his otherwise wayward opinions. The 
greatest college heads are not necessarily either brilliant 
scholars or brilliant administrators, though there have been 
both, but men of broad sympathies who succeed in instilling 
into both tutors and undergraduates a concern for the world as 
well as for learning, for people as well as for books, for the 
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present as well as the past, which they will never lose. Jowett, 
Fisher and, more recently, Sir Richard Livingstone are among 
the names which stand out, and the influence of Fisher’s New 
College on Mr. Crossman was probably more important than 
even he might recognise or acknowledge. 

When Mr. Crossman, while still a don at New College, broke 
into local Oxford politics, not just as a city councillor but as 
leader of the Labour group on the Oxford City Council, and 
when he then threw up what would certainly have been a 
brilliant academic career in order to plunge into politics and 
political journalism, he caused a minor sensation. I have 
listened at length to the tedious explanations which his con- 
temporaries give of this decision to leave Oxford and tread the 
path to Westminster by way of Great Turnstile. But, apart 
from the influence which determined the precise occasion of 
his breach with Oxford, there seems to me to be nothing abnor- 
mal in his decision which requires explanation. The influence 
was that of Dr. Hugh Dalton, who urged Mr. Crossman to 
become an active advocate of rearmament at a time when the 
Labour Party was still clinging to its old pacifist illusions. This 
is a point to be underlined. Mr. Crossman’s highly individual 
deviations from the Bevanite or normal Left-wing line during 
the past four years have this revealing parallel in the first 
notable stand which he took in politics. Mr. Crossman may 
wear blinkers—which of us does not?—but they are not the 
normal, orthodox party blinkers. His attitude to Germany has 
been a complicated one throughout his life, but on the straight- 
forward issue which faced the Labour Party during the years 
of appeasement—whether it was prepared to provide the arms 
which were needed to support an anti-Fascist foreign policy— 
he (with very few other Labour leaders) was right, and, for a 
young intellectual Socialist, courageously right. 

In the quest for Mr. Crossman, therefore, two points have 
so far emerged. One is that his mind is cast in a Liberal mould. 
The observation which most of us make from time to time, 
that he is the last nineteenth-century Liberal left in the House 
of Commons, is not very far from wrong; and, in spite of his 
specific criticisms of John Stuart Mill in Government and the 
Governed, his admiration for Mill’s contribution to English 
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political thought is one of the most revealing Points in the 
book. The second fact which has emerged is that within this 
Liberal mould, and within the context of day-to-day politica) 
pressures, Mr. Crossman often reacts unpredictably. Apart 
from his attitude to rearmament during the period of appease. 
ment, he has since 1951 deviated from the normal Left- 
attitude on three basic issues. In the first place, his attitude to 
capitalism (or, at any rate, to mid-twentieth-century capj. 
talism) has been astonishingly undoctrinaire. In the secong 
place, and this in part explains his attitude to rearmament 
before the war, he has a far more sophisticated attitude to 
power politics than most people on the Left. In the third place, 
he has retained an extremely critical attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. These are the three important deviations which 
have persisted during the past four years in spite of Mr. Cross. 
man’s habitual changes of front. Indeed, those who have 
always retained an affectionate respect for the New Statesman 
and Nation will feel rather anxious that it has now been de. 
prived of one considerable figure on its staff who could be 
relied on to oppose the fellow-travelling influence to which 
a weekly organ of the Left is naturally subjected. 

Mr. Crossman’s departure from the New Statesman in order 
to write a regular political column for the Daily Mirror pro- 
vides, of course, a clue to the third aspect of Mr. Crossman 
which is politically important. He is a born teacher, by which 
I mean that he stimulates interest in ideas as no one else that 
I know does. It does not matter whether it is a group of 
politicians as sophisticated as himself, or a group of under 
graduates, or a bunch of pupils at a Fabian summer school, 
he is gifted with the ability to make them react positively to 
old ideas put in a new form or to new ideas. His decision to 
go to the Daily Mirror—not, as he says in a letter to the 
Editor of the Spectator, as a member of the staff—is due to 
several reasons. But the most important is that Mr. Crossman 
has been, in effect, a WEA lecturer all his life, and he regards 
the mass circulation of the Daily Mirror as a mass WEA 
audience. In this, of course, he is mistaken. Probably only a 
very small proportion of the Daily Mirror readership ever 
reads his column, and of that small number only a fraction 
understand what he is getting at. But to Mr. Crossman the 
opportunity was—given a good contract—irresistible. I hap 
pen to know a working journalist who really believes in the 
Daily Mirror slogan, ‘Forward with the People.’ He will argue 
convincingly that to address 5,000,000 Daily Mirror readers 
is far more important than to address 250,000 Times readers. 

long as his contract lasts—be- 
lieves this also. Of course, if, as he no doubt wishes, he were 
ever to be offered the editorship of the New Statesman, he 
would rediscover again the virtues of weekly journalism. 

The good teacher—the stimulator—is always a good learner. 
Part of the reason why he is a good teacher is that he himself 
is always subjecting his own ideas and prepossessions to the 
test of other people’s—including his pupils’—inquiries. This 
is what makes Mr. Crossman both a more important and a 
more likeable person than many people suggest. It is also, 
of course, his weakness as a politician. Mr. Crossman not 
only sees both sides of a question; he sees about a score of 
facets of it which no one else would have seen. As soon as a 
new facet is revealed to him, as soon as a new intellectual 
concept enters his mind, not necessarily for the first time 
but at least anew, he is temporarily fascinated by it. I observed 
this happening a few weeks ago when he was the chairman 
while Mr. Maurice Cranston addressed the Fabian Summer 
School at Oxford. Mr. Cranston, with a delicious and naughty 
irony, sprung on the innocent Fabians the idea that ‘moderate 
poverty’ was a state more blessed than the vulgarian riches of 
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America. In doing so, he caught the Fabians in a cleft stick. 
They inwardly applauded his denunciation of the American 
way of life; they openly resented his advocacy of ‘moderate 

verty. But Mr. Crossman was seized by the idea of 
‘moderate poverty.’ One could see that in a flash it linked up 
with so much of the rest of his political thinking, From the 
recesses of his mind and his learning came answering echoes. 
‘Moderate poverty’? Now, is that not a persistent strand in 
Christian and even Greek thought? 


It seems to me, therefore, that one has to be very careful 
before joining in the easy gibes at Mr. Crossman’s inconsis- 
tencies. 1 know only one other politician who can, like him, 
keep seven balls in the air at the same time. That is Mr. Denis 
Healey, who, like Mr. Crossman, lacks certain basic political 
qualities and instincts. But Mr. Healey is unlikely to acquire 
the influence which Mr. Crossman has, whether one likes it 
or not, exercised over the past ten years. Mr. Healey is an 
ex-Communist. But it is not that which primarily matters, 
What matters is that he is stil] dominated by his early Marxism. 
He is a Marxist turned upside down. Mr. Crossman has been 
influenced by Marx but he has never been either a Marxist or a 
Communist, and I think that this is the most important fact 
in trying to understand the nature of his political career. Mr. 
Crossman is acting within the English political tradition, and 
his persistent attempts during the past four or five years to 
attract the attention of the Labour Party to problems which 
it has traditionally ignored seem to me to be worthy of more 
praise than they normally get. Almost all people of any size 
or character have their faults exaggerated, and Mr. Crossman 
is no exception. His ambition, his pleasure in both fame and 
notoriety, his demoniacal skill in excusing himself from an 
untenable position: all of these are faults which most of us 
have, but which in Mr. Crossman are magnified to the power 
of n, The pity is that these faults prevent Mr. Crossman from 
being taken as seriously as he should be by those in power. 

He is also taken far too seriously by those who do not hold 
power at all, and Mr. Crossman is as ready as most to fall 
for the flattery of attention, however unconvincing the quarter 
from which the attention comes, But he remains the one 
Labour intellectual who has started to question the nature of 
the society which Labour created between 1945 and 1949. Mr, 
Crossman would, on the platform, be able to say—and to say 
quite sincerely—that a, b and c of what the Labour Govern- 
ment did were things which needed to be done. But if he ever 
analysed his serious opinions with more than a momentary 
steadiness, if he was prepared to follow even one of his argu- 
ments to its logical conclusion instead of deviating into a 
promising siding, he would, I suspect, be surprised at what he 
found he believed. In the eyes of his fevered disciples, at home 
as well as abroad, he stands out as the spokesman of some 
vague kind of Leftism. For all I know, he may be. I still do not 
know what Left and Right, as philosophical terms, mean. But 
what I am certain is that Mr. Crossman’s importance, if only 
he were prepared to cease to be the journalist for a moment 
and to recall his academic past, is that he has it in him to write 
the most important work of political theory since T. H. Green’s 
Principles of Political Obligation. He says that he will do it. 
But I think he should be warned that it will provide the con- 
clusive evidence that he is not a Socialist. ; 
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Soft on China’ 


By GEORGE STAFFORD GALE 


NE of the major curiosities of Coronation year, and 
( ) i=: were many, was the warmth of the reception 

afforded to the navigating antics of the Russian 
cruiser Sverdlovsk. Had the People’s Republic of China sent 
a tank-landing junk it might well have outbid in popularity 
the Queen of Tonga. Now it seems to me to be a toss-up which 
of the three states, Fascist Germany, Communist Russia and 
Communist China, is the worst, and I mean the worst (the 
most evil, or the most inhumane, according to whether you 
follow Christ or Cambridge). It also seems to me that the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Germany are 
better states than these. Yet nowadays in England there is, I 
fancy, just about as much active, vocal dislike of America 
and Americans as there is of Russia and Russians; and the 
Federal Republic of Germany and its inhabitants probably 
attract a good deal more active and vocal dislike than do the 
people and their republic of China. Of course it is very true 
that the noisy people in England, the do-gooders and the 
good-haters, the lunatic Left, the anti-Fascists who cannot or 
will not see that Communism to all intents and purposes is 
Fascist, are the people who most dislike America and least 
dislike Russia. I should imagine that there are as many people 
in England who hate America as there are who hate Russia, 
and this is odd. It is odd, but it does not matter much, because 
there are not many in either camp. The English are em- 
barrassed at strong emotions; but they wallow in milder, 
ambiguous, muddy ones. They rather feel inclined to look 
for the best in Russia and the worst in America: the Sverd- 
lovsk and Senator McCarthy. And when they think about 
China, tears almost start to their eyes. Not quite, of course, 
because the English don’t cry, and also because they don’t 
think about China (any more than about anything else) except 





* This is the last of a series of four articles dealing with China today. 
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when they have to. Yet here we have it: the English attitude 
towards China, so far as it exists, is preponderantly sym- 
pathetic. And this is very odd (by which I mean that I think 
it should not be half so sympathetic). 

Very few Englishmen objected when Britain recognised the 
Peking regime. The United Kingdom has lost assets in China 
a good deal greater than those it lost in Persia, and with hardly 
a whimper. The British Embassy in Peking once had attached 
to it barracks which housed British troops and which helped 
to keep the Chinese Empire as a second-class state. Now the 
British Embassy is a second-class mission, and barely a squeak. 
No one in England seems greatly concerned about the British 
businessmen held hostage in Shanghai. No one here would be 
greatly worried if Peking conquered Formosa, provided it did 
not mean another world war. Even if Hong Kong went, I fancy 
this country would experience nothing much stronger than 
momentary pique. Chiang Kai-shek is despised and disliked; 
Mao Tse-tung is admired; Chou En-lai may even have earned 
a sneaking regard. I don’t know whether the present Chinese 
Government has by now more heads to its credit than Hitler’s 
or Stalin’s, but I am pretty sure that another million Chinese 
could be murdered by their people’s courts and scarcely an 
Englishman would turn a hair. ‘China is not so bad as Russia,’ 
they say. They say this, those who have been to both China 
and Russia, and they also say it (the omnipotent they whom 
we take our opinions from) who have never strayed beyond 
tethering distance from the village pump. 

Why are we so soft about the Communist dictatorship of 
China? To begin with, we are pretty soft about Communism. 
Except for a few brave trade union leaders, who get a lot of 
dirt thrown at them for their trouble (by people who should 
know better), hardly anyone nowadays outside the leader- 
writing recesses of some newspapers is nasty about Com- 
munism. It is regarded as Socialism gone rather wrong instead 
of as Socialism gone right, and gone bad, too. That is to say, 
it is regarded as an accidental error made by people with the 
best of intentions instead of an incidental crime made by 
people with the worst of intentions. Naturally we take our 
experience of Communism from the English Communists, 
and neglect to observe that there is scarcely one English 
Communist of note who would survive a fortnight if ever a 
Communist putsch took place here. Also, we observe the 
preposterous antics of these English political Communists: 
rightly, we fail to take these people seriously, and wrongly, 
we fail to take Communism seriously. We see the industrial 
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Communists acting more or less like good trade unionigy 
ought or at any rate may: rightly, we tolerate their 

and wrongly, we attribute their successes to their Communisy 
instead of to their American-style power-politics. 


We are soft about Communism. We are also fairly sof 
about dictatorship these days. We take Spain and P, 
and the South American dictatorships very much as a matty 
of course. Spain, twenty years ago, drew Oxford men into th 
fight. Now I am pretty sure that Oxford complains as muy 
as anywhere else in this liberty-loving island that France hy 
no stable government. The Labour Party is constantly attacked 
(and infinitely distresses itself) because its platform is ny 
monolithic. True, we have not yet acquired the taste for th 
garnishings of dictatorship, but we are eating the substantial 
meal without suffering any great pangs of indigestion. 

And we are especially soft about China. That is to gy, 
when we consider ‘Chinese Communism’ we think it is Chiney 
first and Communist afterwards. There is a good deal of 
evidence to show that the Chinese interpretation of Cop. 
munism differs from the orthodox Marxist-Leninist-(possibl) 
Stalinist line. I am not disputing this at all. I am suggesting 
merely that when we think of a Chinese, we think of a ma 
with yellow skin and slanting eyes who happens to be, 
Communist instead of a Communist who happens to hay 
yellow skin and slanting eyes. There is nothing much tk 
matter with this, except when it determines political polici 
and diplomatic attitudes. Doubtless the great majority of tk 
600,000,000 Chinese are Chinese first and Communists a gool 
deal afterwards (and this is true of any state: the tribal 
characteristic is always far stronger than the ideological). Bu 
the point is that the leaders of the state are Communists firs; 
politically speaking, there is far more in common, as farg 
practical diplomacy goes, between Mao and whoever is bos 
in Russia than between-Mao and Chiang. This is so obviow 
that it might not have been worth stating were it not for th 
tremendous pervasion of sympathies towards China. We 
admire (with reason enough) the achievements of the Com 
munist regime, but these achievements themselves are grounds 
for toughening rather than softening our feelings. It is entitel 
appropriate that most British commentators on China havea 
tone in common of which one adjective would be ‘academit 
and the other ‘apologetic.’ 

Of all the various Communist campaigns that have bee 
inflicted on the West, that of peaceful co-existence has bea 
by far the most successful. There is not space here to 
elaborate the arguments against this concept. I can only asset 
that its purpose is the weakening of tension, and that th 
weakening of tension is the worst possible thing that could 
happen to the West. Only a handful of men in Moscow and 
Peking twist the screw that weakens or strengthens that ter 
sion as far as the Communist countries are concerned. In the 
West it is a matter of public opinion and to a large extent 
outside the control of politicians (who can have little to exped 
beyond electoral defeat from trying to turn the screw). 

In the past few months we have seen a most marvellous 
reduction of international tension. Let me not be churlish 
The Russians and the Chinese have been most generous. Fhett 
was that party in the villa outside Moscow: that must hav 
cost a few roubles. Then there was Mr. Malik’s train fare 
Blackpool to switch on the lights (or did Blackpool's highly 
efficient publicity director pay expenses on this trip?). Th 
Chinese just now have a batch or two of MPs treading the 
well-beaten tracks from Peking to Mukden. That costs yuat. 
And they have come to some sort of terms about a few 
Americans held in China. Malik gets his name writ large# 
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Blackpool rock. Any date he likes to name Chou could have a 
reception at Lancaster House, dinner with the Queen, and 
a sight-seeing trip around the Cambridge colleges. 

It's marvellous, it really is. We’re all peacefully co-existing 
like mad, because we all have bigger and better hydrogen 
bombs. Because we have these beautiful big bombs, and 
because they stand us a drink, somehow or other the Chinese 
and the Russians become much nicer people. So we don’t 
really need big and expensive armies any more, do: we? Let’s 
goon a tourist trip instead. I do not think that so far the soft- 
ness of the English towards China has led to any irretrievable 
diplomatic errors. But it may well do so. British policy in the 
Far East is already estranged from American. The Chinese 
quthorities have made no secret of their determination to 
isolate America from her allies on the Formosan question. 
That remains the overwhelming purpose of free trips to 
Peking. There are pros and cons to the diplomatic policy to 
be followed over Formosa, but with these sentiment should 
have no part, for sentiment has no. useful function whatsoever 
in dealings with dictatorships. Unfortunately it is sentiments 
of various kinds which have determined and still I think deter- 
mine our attitude towards China and make us soft. It is here, 
in this question of political atmosphere, that the analogy 
between the present uneasy peace and that uneasy peace of the 
Thirties is most appropriate. We could have done with a bit 
more tension then and a bit less sympathy towards Germany. 
If the hydrogen bomb increases tension, so much the better. 
If, as it seems to be doing, it seduces us into apathy, then it is 
much more likely to be dropped. 


Redskins and Conks 


By COLM BROGAN 


F the news of melodramatic goings-on in Soho came as a 
| shock to many Londoners, it is a fair assumption that it 

was received with quiet satisfaction by the more touchy 
citizens of Glasgow. In the years following the First World 
War, gang warfare in Glasgow was so heavily played up by 
popular writers that some gullible visitors from the south 
quite seriously asked if it would be entirely safe to walk 
down Sauchiehall Street. , 

In fact, the gangs of Glasgow were never a menace, though 
at times they were an intolerable nuisance. I once saw a strong 
contingent of the Redskins battling on a piece of waste ground 
with another gang. Fusillades of bottles and stones were 
exchanged in a spirited manner, with entire disregard for the 
interested spectators. This was remarkable enough, consider- 
ing that the fight took place, evidently by arrangement, on a 
Sunday afternoon; the elders of the Kirk would certainly con- 
sider that the Sabbath had been at least infringed. 

But more remarkable was the fact that the fight was about 
nothing in particular and victory for either side could produce 
nothing more substantial than a glow of manly pride. That 
was the pattern of most of the Glasgow gang fights and assaults. 
Sometimes the fights vaguely reflected the social tensions of 
the city. One group might do battle for the principles of the 
Protestant Reformation, while their opponents would fight to 
the last bottle or piece of paving stone in defence of the findings 
of the Council of Trent. However, it would be idle to pretend 
that either side had any firm grasp of even the broadest 
theological issues, or that they were at all notable for the 
fervour and regularity of their church attendance. 

The Celtic-Rangers fights had a rather clearer justification. 
The most enthusiastic supporters of each team followed their 
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heroes in motor-coaches all over Scotland wherever they might 
be playing. There were many harmless citizens among them, 
but there were others whose feelings were too intense to be 
expressed by mere shouting and waving of club colours. They 
wore steel helmets, painted blue for the Rangers and green 
and white for Celtic. They sang what are politely called ‘Party 
songs’ and when they clashed they spread indignation and 
terror among those who had come merely to see a football 
match. But, strictly speaking, the brake clubs were not gangs 
at all. The members were men employed in ordinary useful 
work and they seldom behaved worse than other enthusiasts 
except when the two teams played each other. Outsiders who 
knew when to duck were never in any danger in these affrays. 

Even the authentic gangs were mostly content to maul each 
other. They certainly bullied shopkeepers to raise the money 
for fines and they were quick to resent real or imagined inter- 
ference in their activities, but the great majority of the Glasgow 
bourgeoisie had no contact with them at all. Once I did have 
personal contact that turned out quite happily. In the middle 
of a black and pouring wet night I came to a bridge across the 
Clyde. As I approached the bridge, a number of men spread 
themselves in a line across the roadway and one came up to 
me to ask for a light. I struck a match and held it to my face 
before offering it to him. He nodded and said, “Thanks, Mac,” 
and the row of silent men moved back against the parapet of 
the bridge, to wait for the man they really wanted. 

The quarrels that moved the gangs to warfare were as 
obscure as the reasons for forming gangs at all. There was 
almost no money in the business, and the chief rewards were 
an outlet for feelings of primitive violence and a local prestige 
for the leaders. The man who could walk into a dance hall 
with a razor in each waistcoat pocket and two score of other 
razors ready to leap from other pockets in his defence could 
be sure that his invitation to the waltz would not be lightly 
rejected by the haughtiest miss. 

But the whole thing had no roots and has left nothing 
behind. The Redskins, the Baltic Fleet and the Norman Conks 
are as dimly and uncertainly remembered as the result of a 
Celtic-Rangers match or a by-election in the 1920s. They had 
no solid reason for existing and there is no solid reason why 
they should be remembered. 

On one occasion cold reality penetrated the Glasgow scene. 
A number of Birmingham thugs came to Scotland for the 
races. They went at night to a Glasgow gambling club, in the 
belief that a sinister show of force would entitle them to cheat. 
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Journey down 
a Rainbow 


J. B. Priestley and 
Jacquetta Hawkes 


Their lively impressions of the American South-West 
and its contrasts: the primitive society of the New 
Mexico Indians and the booming technocracy of 
Texas. ‘Packed with stimulating observations and 
arguments ... brilliant .. . a delight.” —RAYMOND 
MORTIMER (Sunday Times). ‘Memorable and alarm- 
ing.’—SIR HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). ‘Un- 
usual and, in the best sense, provocative.’—sir 
GERALD BARRY (News Chronicle). 18s. 


ELLESTON TREVOR 


Squadron Airborne 


The story of the men and girls of a Fighter Station 
in Southern England at the time of thé Battlé of 
Britain. Told with the masterly realism that earnéd 
such high praise for theauthor’s novel of Dunkirk, The 
Big Pick-up. Book Society recommendation. 13s. 6d. 


MERLE MILLER 


Reunion 


A novel that combines brilliant writing with compel- 
ling tension, The action takes place in a single day 
and by the time the ‘reunion’ takes place, the 
characters of each of the eight participants havé béen 
revealed with all their loves and infidelities, their 
guilty memories or vivid hopes. 18s. 


UNA TROY 


We are Seven 


In County Waterford the incorrigible Monaghan 
family are a source of delight to themselves but a 
blot in the eyes of the sterner inhabitants. Bridget is 
the proud mother of seven, but the vatious men who 
should be filling the role of proud fathers are instead 
skulking nervously in the background! 








No Time for Fear 


GRANTLY DICK READ 


The author of Childbirth without Fear describes 
his adventurous journey into the African intérior 
where he investigated natural childbirth among the 
primitive tribes. With many fine photographs. 21s. 
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But the proprietor, péthaps haunted by memories of Tranby 
Croft, was shocked. He sat in on the game, holding an 
tionally heavy poker ready in his hand. His presence wy 
deeply discoutaging and the shafpets soon went away like 
lambs, perhaps like Nottingham Lambs. 

Yet these men had a much better claim to the title of gangs 
than any Redskin or Conk. They were, in a sense, constfuctiy 
men, for they were acting for the furtherance of a sérigy 
interest, the interest of ‘protection,’ blackmail and a highly 
subjective shuffling of the catds. That is what makes the Sohy 
gangs something more than a nuisance. They are a menay 
because they are a business. The racécourse has always bes 
the most fertile ground for the breeding of British gangsten, 
Bookmakets aré an unfortunate lot. If they are not vulnerahy 
to attacks by the law, they are vulnerable to the énemieg ¢ 
the law, and often enough they are vulnerable to both, N 
wonder their professional bonhomie so oftén appears to 
forced. 

The ‘protection’ of shopkeepers is not, so fat as I know, 
well advanced in this still rather Victorian land. The peopk 
whose business is on the shady side of legality have alway 
been subject to the ‘touch,’ but presumably they got som 
value for their money. Theré is now some reason to beliéve thi 


tribute is being exacted from perfectly law-abiding citizen & 


of Soho, not a special levy to find some thug’s bail or to paya 
fine, but a regular exaction as remorseless and inescapable 
rent or taxes. This is a dévelopment which the police wil 
doubtless do their utmost to discourage. When protection is 
a tribute which vice pays to vice, that is one thing, Whé 
protection is a tribute which virtue pays to vice, that is quit 
another. 

Why doés virtiie pay the tribute? Simple fear of physical 
violence is by no méans the whole of the story. It is doubtfil 
if violence would be a sufficient threat among a homogeneow 
and native population, but the population of Soho is neither 
oné nor the other. Thére ate many law-abiding merchants in 
Soho whose ancéstry gives them no inspiration to offer défiant 
in the name of the law they are happy to obey. All they att 
is to bé left aloné by both the law-breakers and thé law 
enforcers. This is the soft spot in our resistance to git 
extortion. 

The only way to sécuré peace and order in these unéasy até 
ambiguous communities is to make the iaw feared, to miakt 
the most peaceable citizen understand that he cannot liv 
in peace if he retites to his own private funk-hole as soon # 
his peace is threatened. That is the fundamental problem 
which faces the police in Soho; it is not different, in essentt, 
from the problem in Kenya or Malaya. 

Nor is it less difficult. Well may the citizens of Glasgow 
loudly thank Providence and themselves that this special évi 
of serious gangsterism has never afflicted them. 


City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WISH I weré a director, or at an rate an influentid 
j employee, of the firm of Patmacs, who own, among ot 

attractive premises, the Tabard Inn, Bedford Patt 
Chiswick. Thete it stands among the delightful houses of that 
earliest experiment in suburban planning for ‘artistic peopl 
with moderaté incomes.’ Many an old art worker of fit 
William Mortis ttadition lived here, beating opals into pewter 
or painting sunflowefs on panelling or weaving homespifi 
Here the youthful Yeats lived when lie first came to Londot 
afid in thé noblé room above the Tabard, patiélled in cédat 
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wood from a City church, no doubt artistic people from the 
suburb listened to William Morris lecturing or to ladies play- 
ing the clavichord. The Tabard Inn was designed by the great 
Norman Shaw and the walls of its public bar are lined with 
tiles by William de Morgan, but since the recent redecoration 
of this historic place, a beautiful painting by T. H. Rooke of 
the Tabard as first conceived has disappeared. I could have 
wished, too, that the redecoration had been in the Morris 
style for which Norman Shaw designed the building. 


Tue ROMANCE OF THE THAMES 

I stood last Sunday afternoon in the warm October sunlight 
with a beautiful girl beside me on Battersea Bridge. The high 
tide was just ebbing out, and as we looked down into the filthy 
brown water the refuse became so embarrassing that I had to 
suggest we walked on into Battersea. In the silence which 
followed the contemplation of the sliding train of filthy 
intimate objects we had seen, I realised that the Thames water 
in London is incurably disgusting. Presumably the filth floats 
up through London from drains in the neighbourhood of 
Barking Creek on the incoming tide. It reaches Teddington 
and by that time is ready to slide down to Barking on the 
outward tide. So it goes backwards and forwards through the 
middle of London until time and tide dissolve it. We walked 
round to Battersea Church and the arid little park beyond it, 
where some plane trees and ill-kept grass border the Thames. 
The water here was more stagnant and floating sticks in it 
stirred up clouds of brown revolving dirt. Although it was a 
fine Sunday afternoon, we could understand why this little 
park was empty. The stench was overwhelming. On whom 
does the responsibility for the purification of this tidal water 
fall? On the Thames Conservancy? On the Port of London 
Authority? On the London County Council? 


Rus IN URBE 

Have you ever noticed how very few trains there are on 
the London undergrounds, the District and Inner Circle lines 
in particular, on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays? No doubt 
an Official of the London Passenger Transport Board can 
correct me, but I believe this is because railwaymen can earn 
the money they want between Monday and Thursday. I 
certainly know that I take buses on those days or else travel 
by trains which run to a scheduled timetable on poor old 
British Railways. These trains have brought to my mind the 
subject of country stations in London. The most outstanding 
example is Barnes, where a delightful dark brick building in 
the Tudor style, like a country parsonage, stands among the 
trees and grass of Barnes Common. Another station with a 
country setting is West Dulwich, looking over the playing 
fields to Dulwich College and the elm-embowered village, and 
wooded heights of Sydenham Hill. But the most countrified 
line in all London now that the charming branch to Alexandra 
Palace is shut is the steam-driven North Woolwich line, and 
in particular the bit between Seven Sisters Junction and Palace 
Gates terminus. A wooden platform high above the houses at 
the Junction receives one and an almost empty train of 
‘workmen’s carriages’ waits to take one past recreation grounds 
and old-fashioned Victorian suburbs to that silent, flowery 
terminus at the foot of Muswell Hill. West Green station, on 
this line, might be in remotest Rutland. There are, of course, 
the line from Mitcham to Wimbledon and the country terminus 
at Chingford, if you call Chingford London. And there are 
two favourite old-fashioned stations of mine, Brondesbury 
Park on the North London, and Wembley Hill, that little-used 
station on a mysterious suburban service inaugurated by the 
Great Central Railway from Marylebone. 
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DON’T LOOK NOW 





In October 877, by all accounts, the usual French 
cry of ‘Le Roi Est Mort’ was changed to ‘Le Roi 
Chauve Est Mort’. On the 8th day of that month, 
died a King of France known to history as Charles 
the Bald. It is interesting to wonder how nick- 
names for kings developed currency enough to 
survive. Did the kings know about their nick- 
names? Did anybody call Ethelred *‘Unready’ to 
his face? Julius Caesar’s troops used a friendly, if 
scandalous, two-word description of their favour- 
ite commander; and one of those two words 
meant ‘bald’. The Duke of Wellington’s troops 
referred to him as ‘ Nosey ’. Who, if anyone, called 
King Charles of France ‘ The Bald’ in his hearing ? 
And was it then to laugh at him, or to distinguish 
him in a gathering. of kings all called Charles? 
Neither theory sounds likely. Another question : 
how bald did you have to be in 877 in France in 
order to be given the word in your title? Egg-bald? 
Or was it enough to have the head gently growing 
through the hair on top? Poor King Charles. 
He probably minded being bald, and wished he 
could look like those storied kings who, unshaven 
and unshorn, resembled, in P. G. Wodchouse’s 
noble phrase, burst horsehair sofas. 


The Midland Bank is in no position to comment! 

But if ever it achieves the affectionate accolade of 

a nickname, it will certainly not be * the Unready’. 

For the Bank is always ready to help in financial 
matters of every kind. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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... it’s part of Britain’s progress, 


to which the English Electric Company 


contributes at home and abroad... 


Fu employment, increased produc- 
tion, building activity everywhere, 
more goods in our shops and homes 
—here’s striking evidence of Britain’s 
economic progress. 

Since 1949, Britain’s industrial out- 
put has risen by 20% and the value of 
British exports by 42%. 

More goods at home, more of the 
exports the country depends on.. 
mean better living for Britain. In both 
ways ENGLISH ELEctTRrIic is playing a 
vital part. 

Production needs power. Fifty power 
stations have been brought into com- 
mission by the Central Electricity 
Authority since April, 1948 ; output of 
current has risen by 60%. Many of the 
turbines, generators, transformers and 
other equipment were provided by 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 

And ENGLIsH ELEcTRIC makes the 
motors and other electrical gear by 
which industries use this energy for 
production. 

Export Success 
Moreover, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is a 
vigorous exporte7 of heavy equipment 
—and of engineering skill. Approxi- 


mately half the Group’s business is 
overseas. All over the world, ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC is earning foreign currencies 
for Britain—and a reputation that 
helps all British exports. 

World-wide experience is a precious 
asset: lessons learned in one job may 
avoid difficulties in another, far dis- 
tant. The co-ordination of experience 
with its great technical and manufac- 
turing resources enables ENGLISH 
E.ectric to play its important part— 
at home and abroad—in Britain’s 
economic progress. 





To YOUNG MEN and 
their PARENTS 


To any boy or young man considering a 
career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
Evectric offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities. As a student or graduate appren- 
tice, he will receive first-class training 
under excellent conditions, and can look 
forward to a choice of stimulating and re- 
warding jobs, at home or abroad, in this 
great organization. For details of ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC training schemes, please write to 
the Central Personnel Department. 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY. This 60,000-h.p. steam 
turbine generating set is one of six supplied by ENG ‘ 


LisH Evectric to Whitebirk Power Station in Blacks 
burn, which provides power for Lancashire industries, 


POWER IN INDUSTRY. An ENGLISH ELECTRIC 85- 
h.p. screen-protected motor drives a Kennedy crushing 
machine in the Groby Granite Quarries. ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC motors are used to drive machinery ina great 
variety of industries in Britain and all over the world. 


DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. An ENG 
LisH ELectric 1,440-b.h.p., 600-r.p.m. diesel engine 
is unpacked at Accra, Gold Coast, where three similar 
engines and two of 558-b.h.p. are installed in the 
power house. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Fhe English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Under Two Flags 


German 0c’ supation of the Channel Islands during the last 

war; it is called Islands in Danger, by Alan and Mary 
Wood, and w’ (ll be published on Monday by Evans Brothers at 
15s. The av thors’ researches have been both thorough and 
imaginative , and their approach to a controversial interlude is 
scrupulous jy fair-minded. I do not think they meant their 
crowded / :anvas to be a Problem Picture, to immortalise in the 
late Vict orian manner a dramatic situation in which the longer 
we loo} ; at it the harder it becomes to distinguish Right from 
Wrory ; and Innocence from Guilt; yet that is the impression 
whic) 4 their very readable book has made on me. 

T ne Channel Islands—an appendage of the Duchy of Nor- 
md ndy which ‘stayed loyal’ (as Mr. and Mrs. Wood put it) to 
the British Crown when the rest of the Duchy reverted to 
} ‘rance—were the only part of British territory to be captured 
by the Germans during the war; they emerged from their 
ordeal, which included a narrow escape from starvation in 
1944, with a record which can hardly be called inspiring. 

Their predicament had several unique features. Both geo- 
graphy and their own traditions gave the islanders, when war 
broke out, a certain detachment from the main struggle. 


| HAVE beer, reading with great interest a book about the 


Muddle and panic attended their surrender. As the Germans, 


swept down the French coast, small forces were hastily sent to 
defend the islands and then as hastily withdrawn. From Guern- 
sey half, from Jersey a fifth and from Alderney the whole of 
the civilian population were evacuated, under chaotic arrange- 
ments, to England. The War Cabinet decided to demilitarise 
the islands and did so, but failed to notify the Germans, who 
bombed St. Peter Port and St. Helier before they realised that 
there was no need to do so. The Germans had arrived by the 
time that the victims (twenty-nine in Guernsey and nine in 
Jersey) were buried; to be en the safe side, the obituary columns 
of the local newspapers merely recorded that they had ‘died.’ 

The conquerors, arriving on this confused scene, behaved at 
first with affable punctilio, and the islanders’ fears of Nazi 
brutality, much enhanced by the harrowing tales of transient 
refugees from France, seemed groundless. Their relief ex- 
pressed itself, at times, in a tendency to fawn. The Bailiffs and 
other officials, who had received written orders from the Home 
Office to stay at their posts, seem in these relatively halcyon 
days to have done things which could not but call their 
staunchness in question among those who did not know them 
perscaally. 

In Guernsey, for instance, a senior official recorded a speech 
to be broadcast from Bremen Radio in which he praised the 
conduct of the German troops and thanked them for their 
‘kindly attitude.’ His motive in doing so, and in asking the 
BBC to retransmit his message, was the laudable one of allay- 
ing anxiety among evacuees about the island’s fate; but to over- 
look the effect which his words would have had (had they in 
fact been retransmitted) on a country bracing itself to resist 
invasion was surely carrying insularity a little far. 

When the Germans required the Royal Courts of Jersey and 
Guernsey to register anti-semitic edicts, ‘it was felt that the 
number of Jews was so small—less than ten in each island— 
that it was not worth asking for trouble by making an issue of 
the matter.’ Later some of the Jews were taken to the Con- 
tinent; ‘we were surprised,’ say the authors, ‘to be unable to 
obtain any reliable information as to their ultimate fate, even 


from present members of the Jewish communities.’ In such 


matters as encouraging people to hand over to the Germans 
leaflets dropped by the RAF and offering a reward of £25 for 
information leading to the conviction of anyone marking up the 
V-sign, the island authorities seem to have been ready to go to 
considerable lengths to avoid asking for trouble. 

Although towards the end several islanders were martyred 
in distant concentration camps for defying or infringing the 
German regulations, there was no resistance movement in the 
Channel Islands. It is difficult to see how there could have been. 
The serried glasshouses of the Guernsey tomato-growers, the 
hotels and boarding-houses on which much of Jersey’s 
economy is based, do not offer the guerrilla the sort of lebens- 
raum which he put to good use in Crete. The islands were the 
only corner of German-occupied territory to which it was not 
found necessary to dispatch a Gestapo detachment; the 
premises now shown to tourists as “Gestapo headquarters’ in 
fact housed the Secret Field Police, whose behaviour—especi- 
ally towards the starving slave-labourers imported by the Todt 
Organisation—was often up to the beastly standards of their 
better-known confréres. 

Is it right to connive at bold and patriotic action by a few 
which may bring retaliation against all? The islanders were 
affer all civilians. It was not their duty to embarrass or outwit 
the enemy; they were indeed, as was the Occupying Power, 
bound by The Hague Convention to a certain code of conduct, 
and their leaders’ firm adherence to this code almost certainly 
saved much pointless suffering. ‘A model occupation’ was what 
one of them, in the early days, publicly looked forward to; and 
that was what—from the occupier’s point of view—it turned 
out to be. 

Some of the islanders behaved with quiet heroism, and some 
behaved like saints. At the other end of the scale there were 
the black marketeers, who waxed fat as well as rich during the 
famine; and there were, in particular, the informers, whose 
denunciations sent many men and women to prison and some 
to their deaths. Those who, after the war, wanted this infamy 
to be punished did not get their way. ‘We believe,’ write Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, ‘the main reason why there was no action 
against disloyal conduct was the feeling that it would be bad 
for British prestige to admit that, in the only British territory 
to be occupied, everybody had not behaved perfectly.’ 

From a military point of view the authors are right in saying 
that the Channel Islands ‘could not have done more towards 
winning the war than they achieved by the simple process of 
being occupied.’ The fact that German officers did not feel 
obliged to carry their revolvers loaded, the fact that a care-and- 
maintenance party of elderly Landwehr was all the garrison 
that these submissive islands really needed. were, as it hap- 
pened, of no benefit to the German war-machine when it found 
itself in straits. From the autumn of 1941 onwards Hitler 
became obsessed with the islands. More and more troops, more 
and more concrete, more and more guns were poured into 
them, until in 1945 a huge, half-starved force, complete with a 
fanatical Nazi commander and an ineffective ‘officers’ plot,’ 
was locked up in this strategical limbo. So in the end the islands 
were responsible for a costly and important diversion of the 
German war effort. But nobody can say that this was—or in- 
deed could have been—anything to do with the way the 
inhabitants behaved under occupation; nor is it likely that those 
five difficult and often harrowing years will be remembered in 
the Channel Islands as their finest hour. 
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“THE ESTABLISHMENT’ 


Sir;—I am not surprised that Warden Sparrow 
has weighed in with an offensive letter about 
Mr: Fairlie’s article in your issue of September 
23. All Souls was the headquarters of the 
Establishment during the decade immediately 
preceding the Second World War; and it would 
be difficult to overestimate the damage then 
done to this country at that disastrous dinner 
table-—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons 

* 

Sirn,—The writer of your ‘Political Commen- 
tary,’ Mr. Fairlie, has stated that ‘at the time 
of the disappearance of Maclean and Burgess, 
“the right people” moved into action,’ bring- 
ing .‘subtle but powerful pressures to bear’ 
which, he says, may be ‘traced in the columns 
of ... The Times and the Observer. This 
is a serious allegation, conveying the impres- 
sion that certain people and newspapers sought 
to shield men suspected of treason. Your Com- 
mentator cites no verifiable evidence, such as 
quotations from the papers he accuses. These 
are the tactics. of what is called a ‘smear’ 
campaign. Can you approve of defamatory 
innuendoes unsupported by facts? 

Your Commentator seems not to have 
Jgoked up tthe files of the papers he mentions. 
His singling .out of Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter for particular attack suggests that he 
.confused what.was printed at the time of the 
disappearance of the diplomats with The 
Times's publication of her letter fourteen 
months later. In that letter she was exposing 
the persecution of the Maclean family by the 
reporters .of the Daily Express, and that 
paper’s publication of a demonstrably false 
interview with Mrs. Maclean. The Observer 
supported Lady Violet’s stand and reported 
further details, including the Daily Express’s 
unwillingness to publish any letters of denial 
and protest. 

Do you consider that this action deserves 
your Commentator’s insinuations? Would he 
suggest. that we have not. defended less 
eminent victims of misrepresentation than the 
Maclean family? Or would he say that we 
Ought not to. have defended the Maclean 
family because it is eminent? 

Your Commentator, replying to Lady Violet, 
advances a new suggestion that Mrs. Maclean 
never sought to cut herself off from the press, 
but was being guided by skilled advisers. That 
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may be true. But he-also says she ‘never com- 
plained to any individual journalist.’ She cer- 
tainly complained to our reporter who 
questioned her. Moreover, it was not only 
Mrs. Maclean who was being pestered and 
who ineffectually complained. 

As you support your Commentator’s asser- 
tions that Mrs. Maclean was not harried by 
pressmen, may I remind you of some of the 
allegations that we published on July 27, 1952, 
which we carefully verified and which were 
never denied? 

‘The Maclean family have been troubled 
by several newspapers for more than a’year. 
Mrs. Maclean’s home in Kent, and Lady 
Maclean’s flat in London, have been vir- 
tually besieged. Mrs. Maclean’s two boys, 
aged eight and six, have been followed to 
school and questioned about their father, 
even though they do not know he has dis- 
appeared. 

“Bribes have been offered to the Maclean 
servants for information. Mrs. Sylvia 
Streatfield, a village woman employed by 
Mrs. Maclean as a daily help, states that 
she was offered £250 for “any good story” 
about her employer. A man, introduced as 
his “friend” by a porter, penetrated into 
Lady Maclean’s home and there offered 
money to Mr. Donald -Maclean’s brother, 
Andrew, for information about his vanished 
brother’s boyhood.’ 

If you want further examples of ‘harrying,’ 
I would refer you to the rest of that article. 
If you doubt its accuracy, members of the 
Maclean family and other witnesses are avail- 
able for questioning. I am assuming you 
would not consider such molestation by the 
press was justified or made excusable by Mrs. 
Maclean’s subsequent presumed defection to 
the Soviet Union. 

But perhaps your Commentator’s main pur- 
pose was something different—to put forward 
his picture of an ‘Establishment’ of influential 
people wielding power in this country and 
secretly defending or helping one another. His 
Suggestion amounts to saying that the higher 
echelons of our public life are a racket. Here 
again, is he doing anything more than some 
rather wild and libellous ‘smearing’—unless he 
can produce evidence?—Yours faithfully, 


DAVID ASTOR 
The Observer Editor 
* 
Sir,—As a keen admirer of much of what Mr. 
Henry Fairlie writes about politics, I have 
sometimes thought that his bonnet concealed 
a whole beehive of nonsense about what he 
terms ‘the Establishment.’ In your issue. of 
September 23 these idiotic bees swarmed and 
landed on the unoffending and singularly in- 
appropriate head of Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter. 

I had thought of writing to protest, but 
restrained myself in the sure conviction that 
Lady. Violet would defend herself. This she 
has done in a most effective way. What 
prompts me to write this week is that Mr. 
Fairlie, instead of withdrawing the monstrous 
charge he brought against Lady Violet, has 
preferred to obfuscate the issue by asking one 
of the most ludicrous questions ever pro- 
pounded. since the stranger accosted the Duke 
of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner with the 
words, ‘Mr. Smith, I believe?’ Mr. Fairlie 
wrote: 

‘Is she quite sure that it was not due to 
any intervention on her part that the attitude 
of the Daily Express became a matter, not 
just of editorial concern, but of managerial 
and perhaps even proprietorial concern?’ 
(My italics.) 

So now it is clearly revealed how ‘the Estab- 


lishment’ works. It is by 2 ‘subtle and powerfy 
pressure’ exerted by Lady Violet on the ‘right 
people’ like Lord Beay4'rbrook. Lord Beaver. 
brook is a man who dA?s Not easily r 
to pressure, whether it b’¢ applied subtly o, 
powerfully. And as I wiwierstand that Lady 
Violet and Lord Beavei’ rook have neyer 
corresponded or met exce;”’ across the table 
at the meetings of the Roy:%\' Commission gp 
the Press, it seems unlikely in the extreme that 
a practical woman like Lady Violet would 
have sought to exercise a pressun”e foredoomed 
to failure. As every schoolboy k 1 Ows—but not 
apparently Mr. Fairlie—these tWO vehement 
personalities belong to differer establish- 
ments which have no means of influencing 
each other, even if they were to t.\\’—Yours 
faithfully, 

RANDOLPH S. Ci QIRCHILL 


Stour, East Bergholt, near Colchester, E.xyex 


* 

Sir,—Lady Violet Bonham Carter is not 4 nly, 
as Mr. Henry Fairlie clownishly concedes. ‘a 
tenacious controversialist’; on this specific isq% 
she is right— as accurate about the facts as 
she is, in my view, justified in her protesa 
against Mr. Fairlie’s glib and unrepentant 
impertinence. 

There is a mass of evidence to prove that 
the families and, in some instances, the friends 
of Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess have 
been, since May, 1951, hounded, not by ‘the 
press, but by certain newspapers, which 
indeed, since Mr. Petrov’s ‘disclosure,’ have 
gloried in the hounding and given themselves 
lavish doses of praise for their patriotism, 
vigilance and so forth. 

Not long after the two men disappeared, 
representatives of one newspaper waylaid Mac- 
lean’s small sons on their way to school and 
tried to question them and take their photo- 
graphs. They tried to bribe the Macleans’ maid- 
servant. They haunted the garden of the 
Macleans’ house, staring in at. the windows. 
Was it any wonder—as Mr. Geoffrey Hoare 
has recorded—that Fergus Maclean, aged 
seven, once announced: ‘I’m going to. shoot 
the reporters who are making Mummy 
unhappy’? 

Mrs. Bassett (Guy Burgess’s mother) has 
been subjected over years to a persecution just 
as insidious and just as insulting. The repre- 
sentative of one newspaper contrived to see 
an old and close friend of-Guy Burgess’s, and 
suggested to this man—who in his own field 
of work had won high and merited distinction 
—that if he did not give the kind of interview 
which this newspaper desired, he would be 
exposed as a sharer of what were alleged to 
be Burgess’s sexual proclivities, 

No crime of which these two men could 
conceivably be guilty would ever justify this 
behaviour, the thought of which has nauseated 
decent journalists for years. Many of us have 
been deeply grateful to Lady Violet for the 
courage, the dignity and: the magnanimity 
with which she has fought it. — Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN CONNELL 
7 William Street House, William Street, SW1 

* 

Sir,—I assume that you have received letters 
in support of Mr. Fairlie’s article on fhe 
‘Establishment,’ apart from-Lady Violet Bon- 
ham Carter’s indictment-with its tweedy brogue 
and Mr. Sparrow’s peevish squeak. 

There is no doubt about the existence of the 
‘Establishment.’ It is a power in the land, pos 
sibly the power in the land. Mr. Fairlie sums 
it up with almost Orwell clarity. It can be seen 
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at work, now and then, by standing on tiptoe 
from just beyond the pale. As it is sometimes 
necessary for me to rely on its good will, I sign 
myself,—Y ours faithfully, 

STEPHEN DUMPLING 


r 
Si,—Mr. Fairlie is right in believing that it 
would have been in his own self-interest to 
withdraw the base and baseless charges against 
myself and others which he has proved him- 
self unable to support by one jot or tittle of 
evidence. . 

Let me remind him, and you yourself, Sir, 
of his words: ‘At the time of the disappear- 
ance of Burgess and Maclean the right people 
moved into action. Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter was the most active and the most open.’ 
Since my activity was ‘open,’ it should be easy 
to define. I ask again: What action did I 
‘move into’? And on what occasion, and on 
whom, did I join with others in bringing 
‘subtle and powerful pressures to bear’? 

From these words only one inference can 
bé drawn by readers—of whom not one in 
10,000-will recall the terms and content of my 
letter to The Times (written in July, 1952; 
not, as he states, ‘at the time’ of the disappear- 
ance of the missing. men). 

That inference is that through membership 
of a certain ‘stratum’ I used such influence as 
I possessed to provide a cloak for treachery. 
It-is this innuendo which, in the words of the 
Warden of All Souls, makes his article not 
only ‘patently vicious’ but also potentially 
harmful. 

Mr. Fairlie now says that he never sug- 
gested that I attempted to use ‘influence affect- 
ing official decisions.’ 

He does not answer my second question— 
i¢., whether he can point to any word in my 
letter to The Times relating, directly or in- 
directly, to the guilt or innocence of the missing 
men—because he cannot do so. He says that 
he does not approve of the ‘hounding of the 
family or relations of malefactors, proved or 
suspect.” I must therefore assume that it is 
not my letter that he has in mind. What, then, 
is he suggesting? 

He says that he is ‘talking about the subtle 
influence of the Establishment’ (a fictitious 
body which, according to Mr. Fairlie, runs 
this country, and of which he has nominated 
mea member) ‘in creating an attitude of mind 
to the whole question of the disappearance of 
Burgess and Maclean . . . and because they 
knew so many of the right people, a great deal 
of pressure was brought to bear in 1951 and 
1952 to discount the more sensational stories 
about Burgess and Maclean.’ 

I ask Mr. Fairlie to state what part I played 
in creating this attitude of mind, and how and 
on whom I brought pressure to bear to dis- 
count these stories. And I demand an answer. 

Mr. Fairlie asks me a question, verging on 
the farcical, to which I will give him the 
straightest of straight answers. ‘Is she quite 
sure that she never sought to bring pressure 
to bear on the Express newspapers on pre- 
cisely this question? Is she quite sure that it 
was not due to any intervention on her part 
that the attitude of the Daily Express became 
a Matter, not just of editorial concern, but of 
managerial and perhaps even proprietorial 
concern?’ 

The only communication that has ever 
passed between myself and the proprietor, 
Lord Beaverbrook, is recorded verbatim in the 
published Minutes of Evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Press dated 
March 18, 1948, when I had the pleasure of 
examining him as a witness. My only contacts 


with the manager, Mr. Robertson, were (1) a 
visit paid with the Chairman of the Royal 
Commission and some colleagues to the Ex- 
press Office in 1949, and (2) a telephone con- 
versation in July, 1952, when I informed him 
of the persecution of the Maclean family by 
Express reporters which had come to my 
knowledge. He asked for dates and details, 
and for these I referred him to Lady Maclean. 
He said he would look into the matter and 
would telephone to me without delay. I never 
heard from him again, and the letter I subse- 
quently wrote to the Express was suppressed. 
This is the measure of influence I exerted on 
the Express newspapers. 

Mr. Fairlie appears to be as ignorant of the 
world and of the people who inhabit it— 
whether ‘right people’ or wrong ones—as he 
is of Foreign Office methods of recruitment (of 
which I had eight years of personal ex- 
perience). 

But what both he, and yim yourself, Sir, 
appear to ignore is the past record of meticu- 
lous accuracy and respect for truth of the 
Spectator. In asserting that ‘Mrs. Maclean was 
not harried by the press’ (twice in my letter 
I referred to ‘certain members of the press’), 
you ignore the fact that the incidents quoted 
in my letter to The Times and published with 
others in the Observer were never challenged, 
either in that newspaper or The Times. You 
dismiss the condemnation they evoked from 
journalists of the experience and distinction 


“of Arthur Mann and the late Wilson Harris, 


who for twenty years as Editor of the Specta- 
tor upheld its high tradition of integrity and 
decency. 

Mr. Fairlie can claim two victims from his 
field-day —- that tradition and yourself as its 
trustee.—Yours faithfully, 

VIOLET BONHAM CARTER 
21 Hyde Park Square, W2 

[No such ‘condemnation’ was made by 
Wilson Harris, nor, at least in his letter to The 
Times, by Mr. Arthur Mann. Wilson Harris's 
attitude was that there had been a violation of 
decent standards if Mrs. Maclean’s story as 
retailed in Lady Violet’s letter to The Times 


was correct. But he sensibly did not assume. 


that it must be correct; ‘truth, no doubt, lies 
somewhere’ was his final verdict on the case; 
‘everybody must form his own opinion where.” 
This caution appears to have been prompted 
by the suspicion that Mrs. Maclean might have' 
been lying. It is now abundantly clear that 
Mrs. Maclean was lying. Wilson Harris, had 
he lived, would have been the first to welcome 
the vindication of the journalists concerned.— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SCOTS 


Sir,—How well Highlander describes himself 
when endeavouring to besmear his fellow 
Scots. The phrases, ‘cringing fellow’ and 
‘spirit of a menial,’ suit him admirably and 
mark him as a nauseous sycophant afraid to 
sign his own name. See him curry favour with 
the vapourings of Miss Robertson by dividing 
his country and sheltering in what he deems 
the better and more favoured part. How 
venom-smeared are his fatuous remarks, and 
infantile his knowledge of history and race! 
Unaware that the South-West of Scotland 
has more Goidelic blood than much of the 
so-called Highlands, or that Gaelic was spoken 
in Ayrshire in the sixteenth century and sur- 
vived till the eighteenth century in neighbour- 
ing Galloway, he babbles about a divided 
nation, not knowing we are all of Anglo- 
Celtic-Norse blood, and that the fiction of 
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Highland and Lowland is just fiction. With 
what oily unction he angles for Miss Robert- 
son’s approval, quite unaware that not even 
a sycophant Highlander can make all Robert- 
sons spring from Clan Donnachaidh blood! 
Stranger still it is how Miss Robertson and 
Highlander deliberately attempt to smear a 
friendly nation, which since the Union has 
fought.and bled shoulder to shoulder with 
its English comrades. 
As one who loves and admires the English 
I say to Robertson and the sycophant: Desist 
and cut it out! Or else say plainly that you 
hate all Scots (for no reason except that they 
are not English), and the English who do not 
hate. the Scots will with contempt condemn 
and understand.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES K. R. DOAK 


16 Botanic Crescent, Glasgow, NW 
* 


Sir,—As a person of mixed parentage, edu- 
cated almost wholly in England and now 
resident in Scotland, I should like to comment 
on recent passages in the Spectator. 

If Miss Robertson were to complete her 
experiment, I am prepared to bet that she 
would find an equal number — at least — of 
simple-minded listeners south of Berwick. 

Certainly I have found that the Englishman’s 
inability to perceive Scottish regional differ- 
ences is only excelled by the Scot’s inability 
to perceive those of England, and that the 
Scotsman’s mistaken ideas of the South and 
its inhabitants are only less odd than those 
of the Englishman about the North. 

In the South I have fied from Scots, on 
account of a certain aggressive (and sometimes 
assumed) Scotchness which I need not describe. 
Of recent years I have come to notice some- 
thing very similar in reverse. The voices of 
the English are flatter, their behaviour fre- 
quently perky and ‘cleversticks’ in a way I 
never observed in the English at home. Could 
it be that both are the result of unsuccessful 
attempts, perhaps unconscious, to show off 
before the natives? I wish we could stop!— 
Yours faithfully, 

DENATIONALISED 


MR. CROSSMAN’S COLUMN 


Sir,—I would like to correct a misconception 
which your readers may have gained from a 
reference to me in your last issue. You re- 
marked: ‘Mr. Crossman is now the hard- 
worked scribe of Geraldine House, and any 
hopes that he might take time off to write a 
profound work on political theory have now 
to be abandoned.’ 

The obvious conclusion from these words 
is that I have joined the staff of the Daily 
Mirror. But that is not the case. I have been 
invited to contribute a regular, completely 
independent column, expressing my own per- 
sonal views, which may well not be those of 
the Daily Mirror and with which it will prob- 
ably take issue in its editorial columns from 
time to time. This kind of independent column 
has become an institution in American journa- 
lism, but is almost unknown over here, where 
most newspapers are as monolithic as a 
political party. 

Finally, you should not surrender all hope 
that I shall find time to write a book! You 
are right in saying that a successor to Evan 
Durbin’s book on democratic Socialism is 
urgently needed, and I am determined to have 
a try at it in the near future.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. H. S, CROSSMAN 
House of Commons 
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Contemporary Arts 
The Theatre 


THe Muteerry Busu. By Angus Wilson. 
(Bristol Old Vic.) 
ANGUS WiLson’s chief motive for writing a 
play (a programme note tells us) was his con- 
viction that the divorce between the stage and 
literature in England is unhealthy. If he has 
failed to effect a complete reconciliation, it 
is because The Mulberry Bush blossomed in 
his mind as literature, and was only later trans- 
planted to the stage, He has taken a group of 
unpleasant Oxonians, each the victim of pre- 
conceived ideas or ideals, and thrust them into 
a crisis, leaving us to watch them sink or swim 
towards the shores of adulthood. The play is 
not, as has been suggested, an anti-liberal 
tract: it is a diatribe against all forms of pro- 
crustean dogma, liberal or ultramontane; and 
basically the idea is stageworthy. But the 
author has chosen for his Procrustes-in-chief a 
man who is dead—whose overblown reputa- 
tion lingers on to rack the living, until it is 
deflated in the course of the play. This device 
would be better suited to a film, where the 
dead man could be resuscitated in flashbacks; 
as it is, the need to describe him at second 
hand keeps on bringing the play's action to a 
halt, a dilemma which Angus Wilson has 
insufficient theatrical experience to resolve. To 
offset this—and many other symptoms of the 
writer’s inexperience—the play has one tran- 
scendent merit. Its situations and characters 
are painfully credible. These men and women 
behave as people really do behave; what is 
more important, as intelligent people behave. 
But because the type-moulding ladle has been 


rejected, it becomes all the more necessary that- 


these characters should display an inner con- 
sistency. They do not. I suspect that the chief 
reason is Angus Wilson’s facility for invective. 
He cannot resist putting in the gibe that comes 
to mind, even where it is out of key with the 
development of the character. But part of the 
responsibility must lie with the producer. The 
Mulberry Bush should excoriate its audiences; 
they should be left with the same acrid taste 
in the mouth that is left by Hemlock and After. 
To achieve this the cast need to play as if 
resentful that an audience is present, eaves- 
dropping on these private family rows; they 
should reject catchpenny concessions. Most 
of them do: Eric Porter, Mary Hinton, Marie 
Ney, Yvonne Furneaux. But some of the others 
have been allowed to drift into farcical comedy 
tickling instead of shocking the audience into 
laughs with the help of the dreary old West 
End tricks. Worse, an important part—the ob- 
jectionable young Iago-Marchbanks—is played 
in a ludicrous off-German accent, and the actor 
is allowed to behave as if he was qualifying for 
Grand Guignol—boorishness that cuts across 
the grain of play and players. This being said, 
The Mulberry Bush remains a notable first 
play. It goes some way to achieve the author’s 
expressed ambition: and in the circumstances 
to complain that the structure of his bridge is 
rickety is ungrateful. Yet that criticism needs 
to be made, if the play is to reach London, Its 
chances of success would be enormously 
increased if Angus Wilson can revise it ruth- 
lessly, in the light of the experience this Bristol 

production must have given him. 
BRIAN INGLIS 


THe Puncnu Review. (Duke of York’s.}-— 
THe Merry WIVES OF Winpsor. By William 
Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 

PUNCH, that curious British compromise be- 
tween humour and wit, has recently gone and 
got itself a new look. In fact, ‘post-Muggeridge 
Punch’ is now a term at least as well known 
to the public as ‘Proto-Sumerian’ or ‘Post- 
Jurassic,’ and, not content with his success in 
print, the regalvanised gnome and his dog 
Toby have taken a plunge into the revue busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, they do not really plunge 
hard enough; if they had taken a header off 
the deep end and used Punch contributors to 
do all the writing, they might have produced 
something approaching a new formula for 
satirical revue. As it is, the revue falls be- 
tween two stools: on the one hand, Vida 
Hope, its producer, seems to have felt the 
necessity of making at least a pass at the kind 
of item that is usually found on the revue 
stage; on the other, some of the turns (in par- 
ticular the recitation of Louis MacNeice’s 
poem, ‘Bagpipe Music’) left the audience be- 
wildered. ‘Bagpipe Music’ is a good example. 
To understand and appreciate it it is necessary 
to know (1) that it is a poem written in the 
Thirties, and (2) what the mood was that then 
gave rise to this sort of poetry. These condi- 
tions were plainly not present on the night I 
went. Indeed, to be able to present evocations 
of this kind the theatre should be half the size, 
and the whole revue sternly intellectual. At 
the other end of the scale ordinary revue items 
such as the introduction and finale did not 
come off at all, largely through bad produc- 
tion. This was a pity, since one of the really 
catchy tunes was rather thrown away. 

In its favour, Punch had a really luscious 
chorus, Binnie Hale, Paul Daneman and Alfie 
Bass. Miss Hale was, as always, extremely 
funny, even when the text did not give her 
much help, and when she had something to 
get her teeth into, she was superb. Messrs. 


Daneman and Bass were responsible for the- 


most successful sketch of the evening, ‘One 
World,’ while the chorus were a pleasure to 
watch whenever they appeared. However, it 
is by the writing of songs and sketches that a 
Punch revue must stand or fall, and it was 
here that it was disappointing. There were 
some first-class numbers (‘Party Pieces’ or ‘If 
You Have Faith,’ for example), but they were 
outnumbered by about two to one by the bad 
or indifferent. ‘1984 and ‘Old Friends Are 
Best’ should have been cut right out; coming 
together as they did, they were excruciating. 


What is the moral? I don’t know that there 
really is one. | am not certain even that an 
attempt of this nature is not doomed from 
the start. Some of the turns in this revue were 
more sharply satirical than anything I have 
seen on the London stage. All honour to them; 
a revue full of such satire would start a new 
genre, and some promise of this development 
was given us at the Duke of York’s. But do 
the British public like really sharp satire in 
sufficient numbers to keep such a revue going? 
I have my doubts, but Punch will be doing us 
all a service if it tries to find out next year 
by relying wholeheartedly on its own satirical 
resources, 


The Merry Wives of Windsor is not one of 
my favourite Shakespearean plays. Still, there 
are laughs to be extracted from it, and 
Douglas Seale’s new production extracts them 
very efficiently and with the same sure hand- 
ling of crowds that we saw in his production 
of the Henries. Here, as there, he is greatly 
helped by Paul Rogers’s Falstaff, a ‘good, fat 
man’ if ever there was one. The fact that. 
with all these advantages, the play did not 
move as rapidly as could have been wished 
can probably be blamed on to Shakespeare. 

A. H, 
Painting 
GAUGUIN 
Many of the Gauguins at the Tate, particu- 
larly it seems those painted in Tahiti and the 
Marquesas, have been set by their owners in 
wide, eiaborately carved frames whose mould- 
ings are swollen with the ornament of Renais- 
sance and Post-Renaissance design. They have 
been hung against amply folded damask 
draperies whose pattern is equally redolent 
of European art of the ages of Reason, civilised 
refinement and Taste; the colour of these hang- 
ings is overpoweringly tactful and genteel, 
Indeed the atmosphere of the galleries and the 
assertive detail of a minutely documented 
catalogue could hardly be more ‘cultured.’ We 
are determined, it seems, to make this wild, 
independent man respectable and his art Old 
Masterly. I mention this not only because | 
find such presentation inappropriate and dis- 
turbing, but because it forces one to consider 
that primitivism which Gauguin sought to re- 
discover in his life and art and which repre- 
sents his most influential legacy to the 
twentieth century. He was not just the first 
artist to embrace the primitive but, I believe, 
the only painter of consequence whose work 
has not been deformed or devitalised by this 
dangerous attachment—and I do not exempt 
from this even Picasso. The most effective and 
devastating criticism of pseudo-primitive art 
can be made by bringing it into the presence 
of the real thing. The virtues of a primitive, 
natural life such as they are can hardly be 
borrowed at the stylistic level. 

Gauguin’s distrust of scientific materialism 
and the naturalistic tendencies of nineteenth- 
century art could no doubt be partly explained 
as a romantic reflex from the conditions of his 
earlier life and the comparative failure of his 
earlier art, but his conversion once accom- 
plished was brave, serious and sustained. His 
primitivism is never picturesque, for his 
philosophy and his artistic integrity prevented 
that. This excellent ‘exhibition, however, does 
show how his devotion to the primitive 
operated at different levels which need to be 
distinguished, It is significant that having 
moved to the Pacific permanently in 1891, his 
work was to grow less primitive in form than 
much of the work he had done in Brittany in 
the previous five years. Perhaps the experience 
of living, at best simply, at worst like a dog, 
forced him to a more suave and idealistic use 
of line, shape and colour than is to be found 
in such a picture as The Vision after the 
Sermon. The most powerful and affecting of 
his pictures are those, I believe, in which his 
search for emotional fervour, for spirituality. 
for what lies beyond visual perception, either 
engages with such ordinary subjects as 
flowers or landscape or his own face, or with 
the primitive and unsophisticated aspects of 
that Western civilisation to which he belonged. 
particularly the life and faith of the Breton 
peasants. The Vision is one of these and so 
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From the Government Bookshops 


Curia Regis Rolls 


OF THE REIGN OF HENRY III, VOLUME XI 


The latest volume in this series bringing the extended tran- 
script surviving in the Public Record Office down to the end of 
1224. 189s. (by post 190s. 8d.) 


Studies in the Causes of Delinquency and 
the Treatment of Offenders 


|. Prediction Methods in 
relation to Borstal Training 


BY DR. HERMANN MANNHEIM & LESLIE T. WILKINS 


Although much research in this field has been done in the 
U.S.A. and Europe, this is the first criminological prediction 
study to be carried out in this country. 

17s. 6d. (by post 18s.) 


Services for the Disabled 


Tells what is being done to help the disabled men, women, 
and children of the United Kingdom overcome their handi- 
caps. It provides a comprehensive guide to the many services 
available for their rehabilitation and resettlement. 

Illustrated, 4s. 6d. (by post 4s. 8d.) 


Ready soon 


The Naval Officer’s Sword 


BY CAPT. H. A. BOSANQUET, R.N. 


Indispensable to all interested in weapons, this book de- 
scribes the Naval Officer’s sword from its first emergence as 
a definite type about 1780. 21s. 


Annual Abstract 
of Statistics No. 92 


A wide selection of the most important statistics covering the 
national life of the United Kingdom, 1945-1954, 21s. 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London W.1. 

(Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 

39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary 

Street, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast; or through 
any bookseller. 
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“When I first thought of writing these memoirs I had the best 
possible advice. From Buckingham Palace. I was sitting at dinner 
one night beside King George V, and I mentioned to him that I was 
thinking of writing a book. ‘Lady Curzon, don’t do that yet,’ said 


the King. ‘It is sure to stir up controversy. Wait for 25 years.’ ** 





é Hh 1 
are. 


OYALTY ROUND 
MY TAB 


by the 
MARCHIONESS CURZON 
of KEDLESTON 


WHY did King George V ask his partner at dinner te 
—, for 25 years before writing the book she had in 
mind 7 
The reason he gave was simple. “Jt is sure to stir up 
controversy.”’ 
But now that book has been written. Its authoress ? 
The Marchioness Curzon of Kedleston. The American 
millionaire’s widow who married Britain’s stormiest 
Foreign Secretary. The woman who became hostess to 
Kings and Queens and nearly every celebrity of her day. 
“‘Now IT am ready to tell the story of my glittering 
world,”’ says Lady Curzon. 
She tells it candidly and brilliantly. It is a story of 
fabulous parties and of the great and famous off duty. 
It is also the story of the personal dramas behind some 
of the great events of our time. 
Never before has the wife of a Cabinet Minister written 
so frankly and so searchingly about the personal day-to- 
day life of a man guiding our destinies. 
She writes of— 
x+ WHEN the Shah of Persia fell down after dinner. 
<> WHEN they raised the cry, “The Queen of 
Portugal’s on fire !”’ 
x%+ THE divorce error at an Ascot house party. 
x%+ PRIME MINISTER for a train journey—the blow 
that made Lord Curzon weep. 
x+ THE embarrassment when the Prince of Wales went 
in by the wrong door. 


Begins this week-end in 


SUNDAY 





EXPRESS 
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also is the magnificent still life of sunflowers 
(No. 61) painted in Tahiti in 1901. His 
philosophy of primitivism had found its pic- 
torial language long before he went to the 
Pacific and while the beauty of many_of his 
South Sea pictures is not to be denied any 
more than the development there of his tech- 
nical fluency, I doubt whether the new environ- 
ment added to his artistic stature. It is true 
that he came to know a tribal people as no 
other European artist has done, but he could 
not achieve identity with their foreign and 
exotic culture and so give his rendering of 
their life and mythology something beyond 
the visitor’s rapture and admiration. The 
painting called Three Tahitians is a magnifi- 
cent example, however, of his wholly non- 
picturesque appreciation and enjoyment of 
these people; miraculously it expresses a 
physical presence which is not European 
through a Western sensibility and sense of 
form. Indeed, I doubt whether any other 
European artist has so truly and unaffectedly 
conveyed the spirit of an alien culture. And 
occasionally Gauguin seems to discover a 
mystery which transcends local mythology and 
conveys the very essence of that primitivism 
fer which so many Europeans have yearned 
in the last century anda half. Sueh a work is 
Nevermore, of which he himself wrote, ‘I 
wanted to suggest by means of a ‘simple nude 
a certain long-lost barbarian luxury.’ This 
picture finds levels of meaning and formal 
poetry far beyond his normal range. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Television 


THE excitement of the first CTV week died 
rather fast fn the second, when what looked 
likely from the beginning—the fact that we 
need expect no enormous innovation—became 
perfectly clear. Words like ‘Channel Nine’ and 
‘Rediffusion,’ that had an exotic ring to them 
for the first few days, have now grown as 
homely as BBC phrases like ‘Bright intervals’ 
or ‘I beg your pardon,’ and, apart from a 
tremulous stripe on mid-screen when CTV 
comes’on, there is not much to tell ‘you plainly 
which is which. The advertisements do, of 
course; but there is no longer that agreeable 
newness of presentation on CTV, that salutary 
feeling of shock and foreignness. Stylistic man- 
nerisms are creeping in; repetition is making, 
as, of course, it must, what was once strange 
‘and surprising, familiar and—in time it may 
be—dull. 

Yet when you have a session of viewing, 
sitting through a morning or an evening, you 
find there are differences. Speed—you might 
call it scrappiness—seems a feature of CTV. 
A typical morning programme, for instance, 
changes programmes at the following times: 
10.30, 10.45, 11, 11.4, 11.15, 11.45, 12, 12.15, 
12.30—nine breaks, that is, in two hours, not 
counting the advertisements. Jumping about 
like that, of course, makes for a certain pace 
and sparkle, if only because you hardly have 
time to tire of a face or voice before it 
vanishes; it also gives a choppy, breathless, 
headlong air to things, unlike the sobriety of 
BBC viewing. 

Vicarious excitement of a rather new kind 
is another of its features. The BBC realised 
long ago that people, as opposed to actors, 
were fun to watch; being yourself, as opposed 
to being someone else. But it imposed no 
dreadful ordeal on them, and allowed for no 
excessive emotion. CTV has discovered the 
facile thrill that stronger emotions, felt not 
by them but under their noses, can give to an 
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uninvolved audience. The parlour game in the 
BBC sense of the words—panels, riddles and 
the rest of it—looks grandmotherly beside. the 
new (and I think nastier) forms of party enter- 
tainment, all of them variations of the old 
game of forfeits, but with ludicrously large 
prizes, to make the viewer’s pulse race with 
envy, apprehension, and other mildly ignoble 
feelings thrown in. Most of the players, I must 
say, show up remarkably well, and lose, when 
they do lose, with an admirable degree of sang- 
froid. But when hundreds of pounds hang on 
some trifling skill or on the chance of a num- 
ber, hope, despair, wistfulness,.defiance and 
the rest of the gambler’s emotions do pass 
rather violently through the most philosophical 
heart—private feelings, I think, that ought not 
to be paraded, even when the victim is willing, 
for our rather dubious entertainment. 


* 


Oddly the BBC, until now, rather more 
tasteful in this matter of encroaching on pri- 
vacy, has stolen a march on CTV with its 
lonely hearts programme, Js This Your Prob- 
lem? —as unctuous,a bit of noseyness dis- 
guised as social service as ever surely was 
televised anywhere. A cartoon in (I think) a 
pre-war Punch showed two autocratic chars 
stalking into an elegant house and sweeping 
aside the duchess with a ‘Stand aside, my good 
woman, we’ve come to inspect the houses of 
the rich.” How I longed for one of the 
pathetic advice-seekers, clasping and unclasp- 
ing anonymous hands (which was all we could 
see of them), to turn and bite the smug, 
loquacious panel with a home truth or two! 
Professional advisers, excellent people though 
they may be, are at a disadvantage if caught 
in the act of advising; the contrast between 
their inadequacy. and the case’s need, between 
their immunity and the case’s involvement, 
between their eloquence and the case’s in- 
coherence, is rather painful to see. Paraded for 
our entertainment, it is’ plainly indecent. And 
an actress — beautiful, well-dressed, electric 
with sensibility, the antithesis of her drab, 
dumb cases—is not the person to choose as 
an introducer, there being a lot in the old 


notion that social workers ought to be dowdy, * 


if only because it knocks some of the stuffing 
of their position out of them. Of course, the 
cases need not come there in the first place— 
as you can say about all these people whose 
humiliation on the screen we are asked to 
watch. But because people are silly, their silli- 
ness need surely not be exploited—not, at any 
rate, by the organisation we have, rightly or 
wrongly, come to look on as guardian of the 
proprieties, the BBC. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 


THe Kinc’s THieEF. (Ritz.——THE VIRGIN 


QUEEN. (Carlton.———THE TROUBLE 

SHOOTER. (Odeon.) 
It is curious that with such vast resources at 
its command the cinema industry is rarely 
capable of producing an historical film that is 
not both bad and funny. This week there. are 
two films which illustrate, as succinctly as any 
text-book, how and how not to handle English 
history. From a profound study of The King’s 
Thief and The Virgin Queen the following ex- 
quisitely simple facts emerge: first, that it is a 
good thing to employ actors who can ade- 
quately represent the characters allotted them, 
and second, that it is vital to have writers with 
a flair for ye olde. Anything below the best in 
acting or writing is fatal, for cherish our history 


as we may, we are quick to find it ridiculous, 
A couple of modern words and a comic hat 
and we are undone. True, The King's Thief jg 
concerned with a period in our history, the 
reign of Charles II, when costumes and map. 
ners were designed on somewhat hilarious 
lines, True again, the film does not pretend 
to be anything more than an adventure story, 
a tale of treason and plot with its attendant 
balderdash. Even so it is supremely idiotic. 
Edmund Purdom is, of course, nicely athletic 
and Ann Blyth very pretty, but search high, 
search low, it would be hard to find an actor 
less suited to the part of a seventeenth-century 
villain than David Niven, and even ten little 
spaniels and a tiny moustache must needs fail 
to turn George Sanders into Charles. Such 
foolish casting. Faced with. these very crossed 
stars, heavily wigged, plumed, and speaking an 
extraordinary language Which flits through the 
centuries, one is immediately reminded of a 
dozen music-hall sketches, and the film, for all 
its rumbustious fights, its panting efforts to 
excite, becomes a parody of a parody. All very 
fine as a joke, but it was not so intended. 


* 


The Virgin Queen, on the other hand, has 
been manufactured with an eye to history as 
well as commerce. Its stars, Bette Davis, 
Richard Todd, Herbert Marshall and Joan 
Collins, are physically and vocally suited to 
their parts; its script, by Harry Brown and 
Mindret Lord, is remarkably plausible; its 
director, Henry Koster, has brilliantly withheld 
any temptation to overdress or exaggerate the 
customs of the times. The magnetism of Miss 
Davis is, of course, without parallel, and her 
portrait of the ageing queen, brusque, witty, 
shrewd, opinionated, bad-tempered and some- 
how heartbreakingly touching—rather like a 
potpourri of Lady Astor, Gilbert Harding and 
Queen Victoria—compels unqualified admira- 
tion. The movements of her hands alone speak 
volumes. This, like all other of Miss Davis's 
performances, has to be seen. Richard Todd’s 
Raleigh is more soldier than poet, manly, up- 
right, and as swift as his sovereign to stand no 
nonsense from anyone. He even lays his cloak 
in the puddle without subservience; it just 
seems the sensible thing to do. He is excellent, 
as indeed is the whole picture. 


The Trouble Shooter is a black-and-white 
Western with Robert Mitchum as a man whose 
job it is to go from one gang-ridden town to 
another, ‘taming’ it singie-handed. This, in 
plain terms, means that he shoots dead all the 
unpleasant people, leaving the pleasant ones, 
who had not the. guts to do it themselves, in 
the ascendancy. Well directed by Richard 
Wilson, this film goes in strongly for suspense, 
the general tautness of things being accentu- 
ated by Mr. Mitchum’s inscrutable counten- 
ance, and a score, uncredited, which harps 
upon the nerves. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 
OCTOBER 9, 1830 


Tue fate of Belgium is decided, as far as the 
opinions and resolutions of the people of Bel- 
gium, signified through the Provisional Gov- 
ernment at Brussels, can be supposed capable 
of deciding it. On the evening of the 4th 
instant, it was determined that Belgium should 
be declared an independent state, and a con- 
stitution prepared and submitted to “a general 
Congress of the People”; and on the 5th, this 
resolution was proclaimed by the Provisional 
Government. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 








119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


e- * FOR, Lio 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a knowledgeable 
source of information on all their 
book requirements. And from 
generation to generation they praise 
and recommend Foyles—and 
buy their books here 


Foyles have Departments for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library 


LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lin.s) te Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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The Autumn Book Number of 


The listener 


Now on sale 


The contributors to the book section includet 
Sir Herbert Read 
Professor A. L. Goodhart 
Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot 

Quentin Bell 


Among the many broadcast talks also published are: 


David Thomson 
Graham Hough 
Geoffrey Gorer 


Memories of the Peace Movement 
GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


War and Society (1) 
N. H. GIBBS 
How Does Psychoanalysis Work ? 
NIGEL WALKER 


The Novelist’s Use of People 
WALTER ALLEN 





A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 
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“You, Sir » have done more than 
any other man since the end of the 
war to save Western civilisation ” 


So said 
Sir Winston Churchill in 1952 to 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


KK RGKLRSH ITVLNLECELECGRLEERGSEGR 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 1945-1952 @ 
WHOSE g 


XG 


GEG 


Memoirs 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 


Che 
Daily Telegraph 


Monday October 10“ 


* Personal impressions of Churchill and 
Stalin at the Potsdam Conference. 


* The decision to drop the A. Bomb. 


* Why Korea was divided at the 
38th Parallel. 


* The Conference with Attlee and 
Mackenzie King on sharing atomic 
knowledge. 

* Stalin on British General Election. 

* Molotov misleads Stalin. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW g 
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For Autumn reading 
Inside Africa (Nov.) 

30s. 
The Life of by her sister WINIFRED 
Kathleen Ferrier* Amer 


Illustrated 15s. 
La Grande 
Mademoiselle ov) 


JOHN GUNTHER 


FRANCIS 
STEEGMULLER 


Illustrated 21s. 


Thurber’s Dogs (Nov.) JAMES THURBER 


The Myth Illustrated 12s. 6d. 
of Sisyphus (vo», 


ALBERT CAMUS 
15s. 


Uncommon People (nov) — pau 
BLOOMFIELD 
Illustrated 21s. 


450 drawings 


The New Yorker 40 pages in full colour 
Album 1950-1955 (Nov.) 35s. 


Collected Poems (Nov) katHueen 
RAINE 
15s. 


The Great KENNETH 
Crash 1929* aes 9 
Fiction 

A Perfect Woman* cp. HARTLEY 
A. Sense of Guilt (ov) oon 


Maigret and | 
the Burglar’s Wife (Nov.) sumenon 


The Bride of the ie 


Innisfallen (Oct.) EUDORA WELTY 


12s. 6d. 


Choral Symphony * 
The Trembling 


FRANCIS CLIFFORD 
Earth (Oct.) 8. 6d. 


The Sleeper (vov.) 


JACK JONES 
10s. 6d. 


HOLLY ROTH 
9s. 6d. 


The Capr i Letters* MARIO SOLDATI 


12s. 6d. 
and 


Something 
of Value *x ROBERT ee 
* Already published. 

HAMISH HAMILTON 


12s. 6d. 
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A. L. ROWSE 


The Elizabethan Age: 
The Expansion of 
Elizabethan England 


Following the outstanding volume on the England of 
Elizabeth | at home, Mr. Rowse now deals with the ex. 


pansion of that society in Wales, Scotland, Ireland and 
across the seas. //lustrated. 30s. 


* 


‘A major book in every sense’—The Observer 


REBECCA 


WEST 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 


The record of a journey through Jugoslavia 
Previously in two volumes, now reprinted in one hand- 
some volume of nearly 2,000 pages, with 32 pages of plates 
and coloured endpaper maps. 36s. 


* 


D. G. E. HALL 
A History of South-East Asia 


The area with which this history is concerned includes 
Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya, and the islands 
stretching eastwards trom the Andamans and Nicobars to 
New Guinea. //lustrated. 42s. 


* 


P. D. CUMMINS 
Some Phases of Love 


A book of verse by the author of One is One (‘Astonishingly 
coutiful and superbly recorded.’ Poetry Review) 8s. 6d. 


* 
MARGOT 


BENARY 


Rowan Farm 


Rowan Farm, « sequel to The Ark, continues the story o! 
a German family soon after the end of the war. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 





The Making of a Master 
By MARTIN TURNELL 


T is a strange thing that, in an age as passionately devoted 
to literary research as our own, an early work by a Euro- 
pean master running to over 300,000 words should have 

remained undiscovered for nearly thirty years. Yet this is 
precisely what happened to Proust. His executors were aware 
of the existence of the manuscript of Jean Santeuil, but 
assumed that it did not contain an @uvre suivie. M. Maurois 
drew heavily on Proust’s unpublished notebooks when writing 
his biography, but was apparently in too much of a hurry or 
too indolent to make a thorough examination of the material. 
and the novel was eventually brought to light by M. Bernard 
de Fallois, who was given access to Proust’s unpublished papers 
when preparing a thesis on the novelist. 

Jean Santeuil* is unquestionably the novel to which Proust 
refers in two letters that he wrote to his mother and to Marie 
Nordlinger in 1896 and 1899. M. de Fallois thinks that it was 
written between 1896 and 1904, but as the book ends with the 
old age of Jean Santeuil’s parents and as Dr. Adrien Proust 
died in 1903 it is at least possible that Proust stopped work on 
it a year or two earlier. It was certainly laid aside without 
revision and probably never touched again. M. de Fallois has 
not given us the complete text. He has constructed, with great 
patience and skill, a consecutive narrative from the mass of 
material at his disposal. There are, inevitably, gaps in the 
narrative. inconsistencies in the names of the characters and 
the chronology is as confusing as that of the Temps perdu, but 
the book (admirably translated by Mr. Hopkins) is still a 
pleasure to read. 

‘You can tell everything on condition that you never say /, 
Proust once remarked to Gide. In Jean Santeuil he used the 
device of ‘the manuscript found in a bottle.’ The book is sup- 
posed to be an autobiographical novel written by a famous 
novelist, and published posthumously by a youthful admirer. 
The subterfuge is transparent: Proust is the novelist and his 
principal character. Jean Santeuil is the story, told in the third 
person, of the childhood, youth and entry into society of the 
son not of a doctor but of a high official at the Foreign Office. 
It corresponds in the main to what we know of Proust’s home 
life and his brilliant social connections. One of the great virtues 
of the Temps perdu is the skill with which the novelist holds 
the balance between fiction and what he calls ‘the memoirs of 
Saint-Simon of another period.’ The two elements are present 
in Jean Santeuil, but they are much less closely interrelated. 
For the novel has no unifying theme. It consists of ‘memoirs’ 
divided into a large number of short chapters and only held 
together by the personality of the principal character, and the 
period to which they relate. The memoirs are often delightful. 
Proust writes of his parents with deep affection and under- 
standing, and at much greater length than in the Temps perdu, 
he is also much franker about the quarrels over his friends than 
he was when writing after their deaths. There is an exquisite 
vignette of his professor of philosophy. The descriptions of the 
jealousies and intrigues of high society—particularly Mme 
Marmet’s social climbing and Mme Cresmeyer’s disastrous 

* JEAN SANTEUIL. By Marcel Proust. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
With a Preface by André Maurois. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30s.) 


dinner-party—are scarcely inferior to the most brilliant pages 
of the Temps perdu; but the direct presentation of the Dreyfus 
Affaif is far less impressive than its indirect presentation in the 
later book. 

* . * 

It has been said that Jean Santeuil was a sketch for the 
Temps perdu. This is misleading. There are obvious similarities 
between the two books because they are both autobiographical, 
but they are separate works. This early novel is not so much a 
sketch for the later as Proust’s first attempt to write the master- 
piece that he felt he had been born to write, and it was dis- 
carded as a failure. It is a curious fact that the similarities 
between the books emphasise their differences. Jean’s childish 
infatuation for Marie Kossichef, the forerunner of Gilberte 
Swann and like her a portrait of Marie de Bénardaky, is 
described with a simplicity and charm which are very different 
from the much more complex presentation of the same incident 
in the Temps perdu. There are other striking differences. There 
is a maternal grandfather, but no grandmother. There is no 
Swann, but Swann’s attempts to catch his mistress out with 
another man and to decipher the letter she has*given him to 
post are ascribed to Jean, which lends force to the view that 
both Swann and the narrator of the Temps perdu are partial 
portraits of the novelist. There is no Charlus, but there is the 
Vicomte de Lomperolles, who has the same tastes and becomes 
involved with an unscrupulous young musician. Bergotte is 
there, but he is the painter who will emerge as Elstir. Jean’s 
great friend, Henri de Réveillon, will be transformed into 
Robert de Saint-Loup, and his relations into the two branches 
of the Guermantes family. Once again there are differences of 
emphasis. Proust was already a social analyst of genius, but 
the Réveillons were created before he became a recluse and 
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developed his rancorous attitude towards the nobility. The Due 
and Duchesse de Réveillon stand for all that was most gracious 
and civilised in the old aristocracy. 


An examination of the style of the book is instructive, It does 
not possess the richness and complexity of the Temps 
but it has a freshness and directness which are often ‘found jp 
the early work of a great writer. The lilacs bloom and fade 
with even greater frequency than in the later novel, but th 
are without the haunting poetry and the symbolic power of the 
dead lilacs in Swann which are a prelude to Montjouvain ang 
the cities of the plain. The petite phrase is heard for the firg 
time, but it is attributed directly to Saint-Saéns instead of bej 
an amalgam of the work of different composers. The novelist 
appears at one moment to be on the verge of discovering the 
mémoire involontaire, but the great themes of ‘time lost’ and 
‘time regained’ belong to the future, while homosexuality only 
makes.a fleeting appearance. There are the long Proustian sep. 
tences, the abundance of images, the massed verbs and cop. 
trasting adjectives—two devices borrowed from Flaubert and 
Anatole France—but it is evident that the writer is still experi. 
menting with his instrument arid is not yet its master. His 
sentences have the outer form but not the inner density and 
complexity of the true Proustian sentence. We do not feel them 
gradually enveloping, penetrating and transforming the object, 
extracting new meanings from it, or multiplying the angles 
from which it is seen. 

M. de Fallois has declared that the novel ‘gets lost in the 
sand.’ I find this view hard to accept. It seems to me on the 
contrary that there is marked development, that the later 
chapters are a good deal more mature than the earlier ones, 
that there are times when we almost catch the accent of the 
authentic Proust. This is what we should expect. If the dating 
of the novel is correct the latter part must have been written 
when Proust had embarked on an intensive study of Ruskin, 
whose work produced an extraordinary deepening of his ex- 
perience, enabled him to discover himself in the fullest sense 
of the term. When all this is said, however, there remains an 
irreducible gap between the two books. Jean Santeuil is im- 
mensely fascinating, but its virtues are traditional. What we 
miss is quite simply ‘the new vision.’ It is an ‘ordinary’ novel 
in the sense that even the greatest French novels are ordinary: 
A la Recherche du temps perdu is ‘extraordinary’ in the sense 
that nothing like it had ever been written before, and it altered 
the whole perspective of European fiction. 


” + x 


In spite of its considerable merits, the main interest of Jean 
Santeuil lies in the light it throws on Proust’s development. 
The publication of the notebooks will no doubt add to our 
knowledge on matters of detail, but since the appearance last 
year of the remarkable volume called Contre Sainte-Beuve the 
main lines have become clear. M. de Fallois is certainly right 
in saying, as he does in his masterly introduction, that Proust 
wrote only one book, meaning that everything that went before 
was a preparation for A la Recherche du temps perdu, was 
part of the ‘vocation’ which is its subject. Les Plaisirs et les 
jours was published in 1896, and in the story called ‘La Fin de 
la jalousie’ we see the first appearance of what was to be one 
of the major themes. This was followed by the attempt to write 
the great work which was unsuccessful because the time had 
not yet come. Next, there was a period of retrenchment which 
included the translations of Ruskin and Contre Sainte-Beuve. 
This book, which was probably written between 1908 and 1910, 
is a mixture of autobiography, criticism and fiction, and is 
unlike anything Proust had done before except the essay 
entitled ‘Journées de lecture’ which formed the introduction 
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to his translation of Sesame and Lilies. The main thesis is a 
plea for the non-rational in literature, and Sainte-Beuve is 
roundly condemned for the anecdotic method, for preferring 
the writer’s everyday self to the profounder self which is the 
only one that matters to the artist. It is the work of someone 
who had not merely assimilated Ruskin but had learnt from 
Ralzac as only one great writer can learn from another. The 
style is the style of the mature Proust. Most important of all, 
the experiences associated with the madeleine and the uneven 
paving-stones are mentioned for the first time in the preface. 
There was only one thing to do. And Proust did it. Somewhere 
about 1910 he sat down and began to write A la Recherche du 


temps perdu. 


Leavis on Lawrence 
By JOHN WAIN 


T is my considered opinion that only two of our academic 
literary critics have produced, in the past twenty years, 
books that could be called great; and both have appeared 

in the past twelve months. One was Mr. C. S. Lewis’s English 
Literature in the Sixteenth Century; the other is Dr. Leavis’s 
new book.* (Professor Empson’s The Structure of Complex 
Words runs them both very close, but it does not quite stay the 
distance.) To compare Lewis and Leavis is to realise the truth 
of the old academic maxim that there is more variation within 
the first class than within any other. The men, the styles, the 
preoccupations, are utterly different. Mr. Lewis takes us back 
into a period we can barely imagine; with superb and sustained 
organising power, he conducts us through a forest of books 
which, without his help, we should hardly understand; and he 
illuminates each one until we seem to stand at the author’s 
elbow. Since I reviewed his book in the Spectator a year ago, 
I have read it a dozen times, and always with the same astonish- 
ment that ‘one small head could carry all he knew,’ and that he 
should have found something original and enlightening, some- 
thing always sustained by a directing purpose, to say about so 
many authors. Turning to Dr. Leavis, I feel the same admira- 
tion, amounting to awe, but for qualities exactly the opposite. 
Here it is the very narrowness that is striking: the utterly 
serious and scrupulous concentration on what immediately 
matters. Lawrence is, in the literary sense, a contemporary; 
had he lived till today he would only have been ten years older 
than Dr. Leavis himself. It was Lawrence’s great gift that he 
isolated exactly those problems which lie at the heart of modern 
Western life; it is Leavis’s great gift that he isolates exactly 
those preoccupations which lie at the heart of Lawrence’s 
work. What the novelist was concerned about, the critic is 
concerned about; the answers given by the novelist are re- 
affirmed by the critic, and shown to be invested with all the 
force and authority of imaginative literature. It is rarely that 
one sees a work of criticism fit to stand beside the best work 
of the author in question, but I think this is one. 


* * * 


Criticism, to Dr. Leavis, is a moral activity. Everyone who 
seriously tries to comment on great literature knows that 
sooner or later—and probably sooner—he reaches a point 
where the merely technical analysis is not enough. When you 
have said that this book is soundly constructed, as compared 
with that one; that its language is clearer, or richer, or more 
subtle; that its humour and pathos are better balanced; you 
are left with the consciousness of having said nothing that 
really matters. War and Peace, for example, is not a very well 
~*D. H. LAWRENCE, NoveList. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and 
Windus, 21s.) 
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constructed book; technically it is inferior to the latest novel 
by this or that expert hack; we all feel this, but to show ‘why 
it is so we have to go beyond the domain of merely technical 
criticism and look for the answer somewhere else. Dr. Leavis 
is in no doubt as to where he looks for the answer. After 
pointing out some of Lawrence’s technical blemishes, he 
goes on: 

But how little the things that call for such criticisms count 
for in the whole body of Lawrence’s work. It is an immense 
body of living creation in which a supreme vital intelligence 
is the creative spirit—a spirit informed by an almost infallible 
sense for health and sanity. Itself it educates for the kind of 
criticism that here and there it challenges—it provides the 
incitement and the criteria. 

Notice these terms. The vital intelligence, health, Sanity, 
educates. And again: 

There is no profound emotional disorder in Lawrence, no 
obdurate major disharmony; intelligence in him can be, as it 
is, the servant of the whole integrated psyche. 

~ If you are tempted to dismiss this ‘integrated psyche’ stuff 
as a bit of jargon picked up from psychoanalysis, read the 
clarifying next sentence: 

It is the representative in consciousness of the complex need 
of the whole being, and is not thwarted or disabled by inner 
contradictions in him, whether we have him as artist, critic 
or expositor. 

This is the essence of Dr. Leavis’s criticism. People who 
do not accept it should at least recognise their responsibility 
to meet this sort of thing head on. Attempts to dismiss and 
discount Leavis’s criticism are seldom effective because they 
are usually directed towards irrelevant side issues. For in- 
stance, a correspondent in the current issue of the London 
Magazine, stepping forward with a fine show of being about 
to cut through the tangle, tells us that the whole issue is one 
of social class: 

Dr. Leavis’s adherents are largely state-aided young men 
who cannot afford a claret and Peacock approach to litera- 
ture. They come from poor homes where books are luxury 
and must be taken seriously. They come from a naturally 
Puritan caste; they cannot accept pleasure without first justi- 
fying themselves, etc. etc. 

If I were to write down my candid opinion of this line of 
argument, no compositor would set it up, for compositors 
come from a naturally Puritan caste. What has to be said, 
however, if literary criticism is to have any future among us, 
is that Dr. Leavis is surely an opponent worth meeting 
squarely. If the justification of great literature is not, in the 
end, a moral justification, then what is it? And if it is moral, 
then where has Leavis gone wrong? That is the issue, and no 
amount of whiffling about claret can obscure it, except for 
readers who want it obscured. ; 


* * * 


It will be seen that I regard Dr. Leavis as one of those critics 
whose assumptions and procedure are sufficient to give them 
classical status, whether or not we agree with them in detail. 
I might as well add that he has not always, in my eyes, been 
such a critic. His work on poetry is nothing like as good as 
his work on the novel, and, indeed, there is a kind of oblique 
admission of this in the ferocity with which he has now turned 
on Mr. Eliot, whose attitudes in those days he so largely 
adopted. I cannot, in the space I have left, come ‘between the 
fell opposed points of mighty opposites,’ but surely everyone 
must feel sorry that Dr. Leavis has, even for high motives, 
battered Mr. Eliot so violently in this book. To him, Law- 
rence’s true fame has been withheld from him by what amounts 
to a dark conspiracy. The pages he devotes to sketching this 
conspiracy. are, in my opinion, largely wasted. It does not 





matter how stupidly an author is criticised as long as he is 
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read, and Lawrence has always been read, It is true that Mr. 
Fliot is not exactly a generous critic of Lawrence—and Dr. 
Leavis, who appears to have read every scrap of print in which 
Lawrence’s name is mentioned, has dug out some pretty bad 
stulf—but it is also true that the best single sentence ever 
uttered in praise of Lawrence was, in fact, uttered by Eliot. I 
do aot think Dr. Leavis quotes it, unless it is lying about 








somewhere in tiny print, but he has quoted it elsewhere. It is 
from After Strange Gods: . 

Against the living death of modern material civilization 
{says Eliot of Lawrence] he spoke again and again; and even 
if these dead could speak, what he said is unanswerable. 

it would be hard to praise Lawrence more justly in one 
sentence. 


Editor’s Notes 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


the eye of today, the young men of the Thirties will 
look as if they started their literary careers under the 
burden of immoderate advantages. In the households 
which produced them, it might well be that the reading and 
even the writing of books were regarded as normal adult 
pursuits, that artists of various kinds would come to stay, 
some of them all the way from abroad, and that abroad itself 
would be visited early and repeatedly. Should some or all of 
these conditions be lacking, self-improvement was likely to be 
available through the medium of talking to father’s friends, 
reading his books, looking at all those hand-done pictures, 
wandering into the servants’ hall, being at Eton, at Trinity, 
finally in London. where tea with Virginia Woolf was ap- 
parently compulsory. In those days, it seems, artists were still a 
community, and in addition it was the duty of the intellectual to 
concern himself with most forms of art. Even if most of this 
cultural furniture had to be got rid of later, at least no time had 
been wasted by having painfully and unaided to acquire it 
first. The end of that great cultural era can be located at 1939 
rather than 1914. 

So at any rate these things may strike the intellectual of the 
Fifties, who feels (like all his predecessors) that no change of 
much importance can have antedated his own arrival. Whether 
relevantly or not, whether excitedly or not, he can reflect that, 
for example, he met his first butler on visiting the Master for 
tea in company with a couple of dozen other freshmen. He 
would have arrived on that threshold from a grammar school, 
or from the sort of public school where people are always 
reminding each other that it is a public school. His non-literary 
interests, if he has any, are less liable to be presided over by 
the shade of Diirer or of Monteverdi than by the sinister living 
figure of Mr. Louis Armstrong. Diirer and Monteverdi, 
together with Bonnard and Prokofiev, first editions, tableware 
and furniture more than a decade old, meeting foreign intellec- 
tuals, even Proust, even Joyce, tend to get lumped together as 
a waste of time and—where applicable—of money. To the 
charge of holding defiant, dour, scholarship-boy views on 
culture, he may retort, rather uneasily perhaps, that anyway 
he is thereby rescued from the ‘real’ Philistinism of the 
dilettante. And it might be seriously argued that, for the prac- 
titioner if for nobody else, culture made in one’s own private 
still is more potent than that which comes to table in a decanter. 

Some such general reflection as the above, massive in its 
objectivity, will present itself to many readers of Mr. John 
Lehmann’s autobiography.* The amateur historian of literary 





* THE WHISPERING GALLERY: AUTOBIOGRAPHY I. By John Lehmann 
(Longmans, 21s.) 
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William Golding 
THE INHERITORS 


3% PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph—‘The most astonishing 
and original tour de force | have seen since I first reviewed 
a novel... Mr Golding is a genius.’ 

% ISABEL QUIGLY, Spectator—‘He is the most origina! 
and imaginatively exciting novelist we have today . .. an 
enthralling book ... many-dimensional and astonishing.’ 
3k JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer—'‘A worthy successor to 
LORD OF THE FLIES... He is the most purely original 
English novelist of the last decade.’ 12/6 
% An adaptation of William Golding’s brilliant first 
novel LORD OF THE FLIES was recently broadcast in the 
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Bottome’s early writing. 12/6 
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%* Vv. S. PRITCHETT—‘Mysterious and absorbing .. . as a 
mystery story with marked psychological perceptions 


this one grips and pleases. 15; 


The North Sea HEINRICH HEINE 


translated by Vernon Watkins 


%e LisreNerR—Mr Watkins’ translations, placed op- 
posite the originals in this beautifully printed edition, 
make the best of Heine’s magnificent German.” 10/6 


American Government & Politics 

ALLEN M. POTTER 
A fresh and informative account written specially for the 
British public. 


je MAX BELOFF, Manchester Guardian—‘An admirable 
introduction to the structure of the American political 
system.” 
% TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT | Dei: 
—‘A lucid and intelligent survey.’ 
3 PROFESSOR K. C. WHEARE _ , wn 
—‘I found it most interesting and illuminating.’ 25/- 
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SPECIAL 
()PERATIONS 


Behind the lines with maquis and guerrilla—stories from 
famous authors, including Spencer Chapman, Peter Chur- 
chill, Stanley Moss, Peter Fleming, George Millar and many 
others. Edited by PATRICK HOWARTH. 

Illustrated, 16s. net 


I. A. Richards 


SPECULATIVE INSTRUMENTS 


A new volume of papers on ‘Meaning’ written since 
Interpretation in Teaching, by the author of Principles of 
Literary Criticism and Praetical Criticism. 21s. net 


Donald Davie 
ARTICULATE ENERGY 


An enquiry into the syntax of English poetry including 
studies of Shakespeare’s and Wordsworth’s blank verse, and 
the poetry of Blake, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and Dylan 
Thomas. 18s. net 


Patmos, and Other Poems 
ROBIN SKELTON 


The first first collection to be chosen by The Poetry Book 
Society (third choice for 1955). 10s. 6d. net 


A Philosophy of Potentiality 
LEONE VIVANTE 


An exploration of the concept of creation particularly in the 
field of esthetics, by the author of English Poetry and its 
Contribution to the Knowledge of a Creative Principle. 

14s. net 


Martin Buber: the Life of Dialogue 
MAURICE FRIEDMAN 


A striking presentation of Buber’s thought, his mysticism, 
his philosophy of Judaism, his early existentialism, and his 
religious socialism. 25s. net 


Teaching Management 
HARRY NEWMAN and D. M. SIDNEY 


A practical handbook with special reference to the case study 
method for all members of higher management and those 
responsible for the pattern of management education. 

15s. net 
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movements may further be struck by the parallels between 
Mr. Lehmann’s earlier years and, say, those of the Rossettig 
with their bouts-rimés, those happy times at Kelmscott Manor 
those evenings at Lord Houghton’s, even perhaps 1850 and The 
Germ, with Mr. Lehmann himself in the role of a more talented 
and less clannish William Michael. It is only when this or 
similar parallel has been drawn that the post-war reader cap 
appreciate the kind of impact made on that world by the rise 
of fascism and the Spanish War, and can properly estimate 
the response of the young intellectuals of those days, to whom 
the awakened conscience meant, not Holman Hunt sentimen. 
talities, but getting angry. Nothing is easier, as an Orwell. 
indoctrinated intelligentsia has demonstrated, than to jeer at 
the parlour-socialism of the Thirties writers, their ‘platonic 
affection for the proletariat.’ It is true that parts of The Dog 
Beneath the Skin, to take an obvious instance, look pretty silly 
today. But the silliness derives from a naivety about art rather 
than about politics, which in any case is a sphere where an 
attitude can be naive and valid at the same time. The validity 
of the prevailing Thirties attitude is easily forgotten at a time 
when the chic attitude is a Right-wing one. To re-examine the 
validity of the first, as Mr. Lehmann helps us to do, may lead 
some of his readers to examine the validity of the second. (Mr. 
Henry Fairlie please reply by telegram.) 


The Whispering Gallery is certain to find its way eventually 
into the ‘Background’ section of reading lists for the Twentieth 
Century Literature examination paper. It is, however, much 
more of a book than that may imply. As a self-portrait its 
virtues are uncommon and indeed old-fashioned: Mr. Lehmann 
himself emerges as not only entirely honest, but also humble, 
disinterested, unmalicious, his shoulder bare of chips. His story 
in this volume takes us from a childhood remembered in extra- 
ordinary detail, through life at Eton (which he had the temerity 
to rather enjoy), and on to his connection with the Hogarth 
Press, his friendships with other young writers of the day and 
the launching of New Writing. Nobody is likely to underrate 
the importance of this last-named venture, but it is easy to 
overlook the catholicity of its editorship, which made it some- 
thing other than a platform for one school of writers. An editor 
who printed Mr. James Hanley as well as Mr. William Plomer, 
Mr. Dan Davin as well as Mr. David Gascoyne, can hardly 
be accused of narrow partisanship. Mr. Lehmann is a man 
who enjoys more different kinds of literature than might be 
thought physiologically viable at a time like the present. It is 
no matter if many of his swans turned out to be geese: a 
swans / geese ratio. of 1:10 is all we can demand. Mr. Lehmann 
did us much prouder than that. And it was he wha by cajolery 
or threats got Orwell to turn out ‘Shooting an Elephant,’ he 
who saw to it that Mr. Christopher Isherwood produced 
Goodbye to Berlin out of abandoned material. There are 
innumerable people who should be grateful to the founder of 
New Writing. 


Anyone who thinks he likes or dislikes the Thirties should 
read Mr. Lehmann’s account of them—and I would recom- 
mend it in particular to that dying breed who see its author 
as a sort of spider of the Ivy, organising, with the aid of Mr. 
Stephen Spender and the head of the Third Programme, the 
metropolitan literary racket. One effect of the book will be to 
help on the recent revival of interest in the work of the Thirties. 
This revival is overdue. Mr. W. H. Auden and Mr. Isherwood, 
to name nobody else, were after all the masters of quite a few 
post-war writers. They were dangerous masters, and the lessons 
they taught have in large part been modified or even abandoned, 
but these are characteristics of all valuable teaching. The only 
oddity is that that teaching has been abandoned by the masters 
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themselves, What happened to them? Why have only the 
minor talents of the period kept going on their old level? 
How did the man who wrote Poems (1930) come to write The 
Age of Anxiety, the author of Mr. Norris Changes Trains turn 
into the author of The World in the Evening? 

My own most vivid memory of the Penguin New Writing is 
of snatching up from the bookshop counter an issue with 
‘Christopher Isherwood: The Day at La Verne’ on the cover, 
and finding this to be, not a new short story, but the announce- 
ment of an abdication: Herr Issyvoo had got religion. Mr. 
Auden’s farewell to his own genius was less obvious at the 
time, though the notes to New Year Letter should have shown 
us the red light. Each had played out in extenso the decline 
manifested within the first section of Journey to the Border, 
the single novel of the Thirties writers’ grey eminence, Mr. 
Edward Upward. There the break can be pinpointed at page 40. 
Until then, we have fantastically brilliant naturalism, the whole 
protest of the period concentrated and sharpened by comedy; 
afterwards there is nothing but ideology run dismally riot. 
One may be prompted to the reflection that the writer who 
embraces a faith—be it Marxism, yoga or sectarian religion— 
had better do it before he reaches maturity. The struggle of the 
fox to metamorphose himself into a hedgehog may prove a 
fatal drain upon energy. But I have merely restated the problem. 
What, I repeat, happened to them all? That is the question 
I should like to ask Mr. Lehmann. 


The Eastern Schism 


THE EASTERN SCHISM. By Steven Runciman. (O.U.P., 2\s.) 


THis book is based on the Waynflete Lectures which Mr. 
Runciman delivered at Oxford in the spring of 1955. It is a 
brief and able presentation of the main facts that led to the final 
breach between the Church of Rome and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. The date generally accepted for the schism was 1054, 
and it is true that the quarrel which took place that year between 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael Caerularius, and the 
Pope’s legate Cardinal Humbert was a bitter episode in ecclesiasti- 
gal history, which helped in creating an atmosphere of schism. 
H\it recent research has shown that it was neither the first nor the 
lag’ episode in the long and sorry story that split the Universal 
Chatch of Christ, and had such far-reaching consequences for 
the Christian peoples both of the East and of the West. , 

It id largely owing to the work of Professor Dvornik and Father 
Gruma| that the traditional view of Photius and the part he played 
in the s¢’hism has had to be greatly modified—the Photian episode 
ended wy th a complete reconciliation between the Papacy and 
the Patria,cchate-—and scholars are now reaching the conclusion 
that the w2ar 1054 can no longer be held to mark the final 
separation ,0f the churches. Indeed, as Mr. Runciman clearly 
shows, it is empossible to give a precise date for the schism; the 
separation came more slowly, more unevenly than had been 
generally thou,"ht, for it was not the result of a theological issue 
only, or the outcome of superficial jealousies, or conflicting 
ecclesiastical traalitions. Behind it lay the deep gap between the 
Roman Western and the Greek Eastern world, the former 
legalistic and aut}ioritarian, the latter more philosophical and 
individualistic. 

These old and &undamental differences were brought to a 
crisis by the political’ events of the eleventh and twelfth centuries: 
the military aggressicy2 of the Normans, the commercial aggres- 
sion of the Italian ny3ifitime cities, and the savagely executed 
movement of the Crusaales. The horrors, for instance, of the sack 
of Constantinople by thy? Franks in 1204 produced an intensity 
of hatred that was never ia rgotten. It was these events that brought 
about the sharp reaction af the East against the West rather than 
the triumph of German thwology in Rome through the addition 
of the word filioque to the Creed, or the question of the Pope 
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The West in 
My Eyes 


WIELE 
Photographs, maps. 18s. 





Annie Van de Wiele and her husband sailed round the world 
in their 18-ton ketch. ‘It is hard to convey the amazement 
and interest of this book . . . in its class, it is as entertaining 
as anything I have read.’ v. S. PRITCHETT in THE BOOKMAN 


Greek 
Entanglement 


E. C. W. MYERS 


‘Even if it were not so well written, Greek Lntanglement 
would still constitute a major contribution to the meagre 
thesaurus of serious Resistance literature.’ 

XAN FIELDING in the OBSERVER 


‘An impressive catalogue of the sabotage achieved by 

the Greek Bands, Communist and anti-Communist; and 

shows in particular how their diversionary activities helped 

the Allied invasion of Sicily.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 18s. 


Abode of Snow 


A History of Himalayan Exploration & Mountaineering 
KENNETH MASON 


‘Cannot fail to become the standard work on the 
subject . . . Must be given a place in every library, and I 
hope particularly that every school in the country will 
get hold of a copy.’ JOHN MORRIS in the OBSERVER 


‘This phenomenal book . . . The facts are all there, check- 
ed and counter-checked; but they are clothed by some 
magic of interpretation which must awaken the interest 
of even unimaginative readers.’ 

HUGH RUTTLEDGE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Photographs, maps, appendices. 253. 
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In Quest of the Sun ALAIN GERBAULT 
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Both 9s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
F.C. GREEN 


Rousseau was a man of brilliant gifts and deplorable 
character—perverse, unstable and yet the most im- 
portant writer of his time. Professor Green draws 
on much new material for his account of Rousseau’s 
personality and works. 27s. 6d. net 


Ovid Recalled 


L. PD. WILKINSON 


In this fresh estimate of a neglected poet, Mr Wilkin- 
son communicates his own enjoyment and under- 
standing of the man and his work. All quotations 
are translated. 375. 6d. net 


American 
Constitutional Law 


BERNARD SCHWARTZ 


Professor Schwartz first analyses America’s basic 
institutions and their underlying principles. In the 
second part of his book recent cases and current 
tendencies are considered. 255., net 


The History of 
West Africa 


J. D. FAGE 


This book describes the characteristics ‘of West 
African civilisation and outside influences upon it, 
from the Empire of Ghana to the present time. 
15 maps. 12s. 6d. net 


The Great Experiment 
F. THISTLETHWAITE 


*...a8 an introduction to the history of the American 
people in the formative years it would be hard to 
better this book.” FINANCIAL TIMES. 255. net 
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having the right to be the arbitrator of Christian doctrine without 
the sanction of an Ecumenical Synod. 

As Mr. Runciman so aptly says: ‘Considering the divergent 
customs, interests and ideas, schism between Eastern and Western 
Christendom may well have been inevitable.’ As the story of the 
schism has, on the whole, been treated by arid theologians or 
bigoted lay historians, this book is most refreshing and welcome. 
Mr. Runciman displays a deep understanding of both Sides, an 
admirable grasp of the profound cultural as well as Psychological 
differences between East and West, and the inevitable historical 
forces that led to the schism. He no doubt owes a great deal to 
the works of Professor Dvornik, Father Grumel, M. Jules Gay, 
whose history of Byzantine Italy was the first to put the events 
of 1054 in a clear perspective, to Professor Michel, and the 
Catholic ecclesiastic historians Amann, Jugie and Lieb, a debt 
which he fully acknowledges both in his numerous footnotes and 
in his introduction. On the other hand, I know no other account 
of this vexed problem which is as clear, as fair-minded or as 
readable as Mr. Runciman’s present book. 


C. A. TRYPANIS 


Thomas the Novelist 


ADVENTURES IN THE SKIN TRADE. By Dylan Thomas. (Putnain, 
9s. 6d.) 


For its eloquence alone this fragment of Dylan Thomas’s pro- 
jected autobiographical novel was worth publishing. In the fore. 
word, Vernon Watkins points out that Thomas started to plan 
Adventures in the Skin Trade after he had finished the pieces 
which were together published under the title Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Dog. With Portrait of the Artist Thomas finally left 
behind the obscure, symbolical world of his early stories; as Wat- 
kins says: ‘Quite suddenly he began to write about people as they 
actually were and behaved. Through the exact memory he had of 
his childhood and an extraordinary power to re-create it he re- 
leased a spring of comedy, both of character and situation, which 
had been hidden from himself because it was at first too close to 
his experience.’ 

Adventures in the Skin Trade was much more ambitious in 
design than Portrait of the Artist. Thomas wanted to depict a 
character, Samuel Bennet, who would be without money, posses- 
sions or a view of life. He was to be an entirely passive figure to, 
whom things would happen without his searching for them. I'g 
each experience he would, as it were, shed a skin (Thomas planned 
seven such sheddings until, at the end of the novel, Samuel wo uld 
be shown naked at last, his character formed, his identity ck ear), 
This novel was never completed, partly owing to the war, fF yartly 
to writing plans of another kind, and one does feel doubtfu’,, even 
had events been otherwise, whether Thomas could ever hf ive ful- 
filled so metaphysical a scheme. For he was in his prose al’ ways the 
writer of sensation, of immediate experience: everythings ; came to 
him through the senses, nothing through swift intellect al appre- 
hension. This was his great gift as a poet, his extreme li mitation as 
a prose writer. | do not think he had the equipm ent for the 
creation of a total world which a novel must alway s be. But he 
did have one unique gift; he had a deeply physical ‘ understanding 
of human beings. He saw his characters inescapa! oly involved in 
the world of things. 

The fragment which we have of Adventures in the Skin Trade is 
extremely autobiographical as well as being imr ,ensely larger than 
life. It tells of a young poet who comes from Wales to London 
(having first half-regretfully broken the famil'y china and torn up 
the family photographs) to be acted upon by, experience, to shed 
his several skins. We see him in a waiting-re om at Paddington, in 
a bizarre furniture shop, in a grotesque ft obacconist’s and in a 
vividly sordid night club called The Gay ,pot. But it is not the 
separate events that are important but rather the settings and 
characters who are flung so violently im (o life. Thomas does not 
just describe his characters or their surr oundings, he thrusts them 
at us—George Ring whose ‘glistening ‘fair hair was done in tight 
curls, and it smelt across the room,’ Mrs. Dacey whose ‘eyes were 
sharp and light; the dullness raced from her mouth, leaving it 
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cruel and happy.’ Always the language is precise yet the 
parrative is unflagging; everything is enthusiasm. 

This extraordinary eloquence is perhaps the most notable ele- 
ment in this beginning of Adventures in the Skin Trade, But what 
js also extremely interesting is the character of Samuel Bennet him- 
self. He is a person to whom ludicrous things happen and, in this, 
bears some resemblance to Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim and Iris 
Murdoch’s Jake Donaghue, except that these two characters cast 
a far more sternly critical eye upon their world; they pass judge- 
ments, Thomas’s Sam does not. But he has something in abun- 
dance which Jim and Jake are, I think, rather deficient in, and that 
js compassion. It is a quality one senses, too, in Thomas's short 
stories and in Under Milk Wood, a quality which also fired his 
splendid last poems. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Acts and Epistles 


SIGMUND FREUD, LIFE AND Work, Vo . II: YEARS oF MATuRITY, 

1901-1919. By Ernest Jones. (Hogarth Press, 30s.) 
Ir is probable that Freud would have admired the industry, the 
literary skill and, above all, the honesty which are evident in this 
biography; and yet he would have been embarrassed to read it. 
In his practice he insisted upon his patients discarding their normal 
reticence, on the grounds that therapy ‘can proceed only when one 
descends to the small details from the abstractions that cover them. 
Discretion is thus incompatible with a good presentation of psycho- 
analysis.’ These principles did not, however, apply to his own 
emotional life, whose privacy he guarded jealously. Even his own 
children learned details of his early years only when they read the 
first volume of this work. 

The narrative of this second volume has two chief themes: the 
early vicissitudes of the psychoanalytic movement, and the person- 
ality of its founder. Once again there is a separate section devoted 
to an exposition of his successive publications, but the entire text 
is illuminated by quotations from his letters, 

During these two decades Freud's earliest adherents, those who 
shared with him ‘the incomparable delight of the first insight into 
the new knowledge,’ had to suffer abuse and sometimes ostracism. 
Psychoanalysis resembled a persecuted sect. Each new discovery 
and each confirmation by an outsider of their basic hypotheses was 
acclaimed as a triumph of the Cause—‘die Sache’ was the term 
Freud always used, The movement was sustained in adversity by 
Freud’s strength of character. His letters to his several disciples 
read like Pauline epistles, exhorting, encouraging and applauding 
their efforts. He himself rarely entered into controversy, believing 
that what was sound in his discoveries would ultimately win accept- 
ance: but he would not tolerate any modification of his views 
because of the hostility which they might arouse. In many cases 
the irrational hostility his ideas provoked could be shown to cor- 
roborate his theory of unconscious resistances. 

The movement had its schisms and defections. Dr. Jones makes 
no concealment of his own partisanship, and yet gives credit to 
each major dissident for his peculiar gifts. He points out that the 
irresponsible Steke] and Joyal Ferenczi both had a ‘flair for divin- 
ing the manifestations of the unconscious’ which surpassed even 
that of Freud, Adler was guilty of ‘an honourable error’; but it 
was Jung’s departure which Freud felt most deeply, as he had 
hoped that Jung might be his heir-apparent. After this troubled 
time Jones took the initiative in forming the secret Committee, an 
inner circle of the elect. Rather against his will, the founder saw the 
Cause settling into an institution. 

In portraying Freud’s personality, Dr. Jones recognises that he 
is faced with the difficult undertaking of making virtue interesting. 
In order to lightén the task, he indicates all his subject's faults: 
his obstinacy (‘It was never easy to change Freud's opinion on any- 
thing’), his blind spots, such as his irrational antipathy to America 
(‘Columbus's misdeéd’), his being a poor judge of men and, sur- 
prisingly, his indiscretions over private communications. One 
can see that the biographer is guarding himself against over- 
valuation of his subject, for whom he has so affectionate a regard. 
In this Freud himself is his ally. He disliked hero-worship, saying 














new and imminent books 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE The complete text of 
both the Authorised Version and the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion printed side by side—together with general articles, 
exegesis and exposition by 146 scholars. The Jnterpreter’s 
Bible will be completed in 12 volumes. Vols, 1, 2, 35 4, 
7, 8, 9 and.se now ready, Vol, 12 will be given free to 
purchasers of the complete set. Vol. 11 (the Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
Hebrews), ready October 27. 67s 6d a volume 


PROVIDENCE AND SUFFERING IN THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS ly Edmund F, 
Sutcliffe SJ How can apparently undeserved suffering 
be reconciled with beneficial Providence? After discussing 
the teachings of the Old and New Testaments on this 
subject, the auther concludes that Christianity reckons 
suffering to be the will of God for the attainment of our 
eternal destiny. 

184 pp October 27 15s 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE 
BERKELEY Volume VII edited by A. A. Luce The 
seventh volume contains George Berkeley's sermons, his 
other writings on religion, his Guardian essays, journals of 
travels in Italy, papers on his American project, his verses on 
America, and his Will. Volume VIII will complete the series, 
VIIl-+-390 pp October 27 30s 





ALLEGORY AND COURTESY IN SPENSER by 
H-C Chang Dr. Chang brings to this study of the Foerte 
Queene not merely a fine scholarship and a wide learning, but 
two rarer qualities besides—a freshness of vision that he trans- 
mutes into his style, and a detached judgment that derives 
from his knowledge of Chinese culture, with its equivalent 
insistence on the value of courtesy. 

250 pp Edinburgh University Press 183 


THE DARK AGES by the late W. P. Ker, Fellow of Aly 
Souls College, Oxford. The centenary of Professor Ker’s 
birth, 30th August, 1955, afforded an opportunity of 
reissuing this history of European literature from the fifth 
century to the’ Renaissance, hailed on publication as a work 
of genius and still invaluable today. 

XVI-4-368 pp ‘ 153 


36 Park Street London Wr 















































JOHN LEHMANN 
Autobiography I 


The 
Whispering Gallery 


‘It is the work of a many-sided yet contented mind and 
contains as much excellent literary criticism as it does persona! 
experience; the editor and publisher takes over when the poet 
and revolutionary meets with disappointment, and the artist 
reinforces the judgement of the editor. . . . Tremblingly | 
await the second volume.’ 

Cyrit CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 
Illus., 21s. net, Reprinting. 


William Weston 


The Autobiography of an Elizabethan 


Translated by PHILIP CARAMAN 
With a Foreword by EVELYN WAUGH 


“Weston’s text has been translated by Philip Caraman into 
English as colloquial as the medieval Latin of the original. 
This gives the work an immediacy and a vitality which a more 
sober treatment would have missed. It adds a reality to the 
current modes of thought, and even the superstitions of 
the time . . . in Fr. Caraman’s admirable notes there is no 
bias whatsoever; only the clearest of scholarship.’ 

Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph) 
Illus., 18s. net 


Living in the Clouds 


A novel by 
CHARLES HUMANA 


‘The hero of Living in the Clouds is Alphonse Paillard, a 
typical Left-Bank loafer whom we first meet when he has 
given her congé to the middle-aged woman he has been living 
wjth and on. He wants to live a straight life but refuses, still, 
to work. . . . Mr. Humana is a story-teller who never bores 
and one’s interest in the progress of his awful hero never 
relaxes. He has the novelist’s precious gift of being able to fix 





the reader with his eye.’ MICHAEL SWAN (Sunday Times) 
12s, 6d. net 

JUST OUT 

Isle of Cloves F. D. OMMANNEY 
A View of Zanzibar Iilus., 18s. net 


Venture into Darkness ALICE TISDALE HOBART 


A novel by the author of Oi/ for the Lamps of China. 
12s. 6d. net 
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to one admirer: ‘I have a high opinion of what I have discovered, 
but not of myself. Great discoverers are not always great men,’ On 
several occasions he deplored his own limitations, particularly hig 
poor grasp of mathematics and his antipathy to statistics and to 
philosophy. Psychoanalysis suffered from these limitations, which 
could lead to such aberrations as Stekel’s: ‘I am here to discover 
things; other people can prove them if they want to.’ 


Still, the personal defects are dwarfed by Freud’s gigantic assets, 
his inquiring mind and his unflinching intellectual courage, Dy. 
Jones points out a number of strongly antithetical elements in his 
character, and offers a psychoanalytical explanation of them, but 
one major feature remains unexplained, his morality. Freud him. 
self could not account for it: “Why I—and incidentally my gix 
adult children also—have to be thoroughly decent human beings jg 
quite incomprehensible to me.’ Freud respected virtue in others, 
such as his life-long friend Pfister, the Protestant clergyman. 
analyst, whose magnanimity and whose optimism concerning 
human nature he admired but could not share. His own view of 
mankind was a pessimistic one: ‘Most of them are in my experi- 
ence riff-raff.’ 

Among the epistles quoted here, there are many instances of 
Freud's faith in the truth of his discoveries, and hope for their 
ultimate recognition: but charity finds little place in them, For 
the discussion of this phenomenon we shall have to await Dr. 
Jones’s final volume. 

G. M. CARSTAIRS 


Bosch, Bernini and Holbein 


HIERONYMUS BoscCH: THE GARDEN OF DELIGHTS. By W. Hirsch. 
(Longmans, 30s.) 


BERNINI. By R. Wittkower. (Phaidon Press, 50s.) 


DRAWINGS BY THE HOLBEIN FaMILy. By E. Schilling. (Macmillan 
Company and Holbein Verlag, 15s.) 


ALL sorts of explanations, from madness to some form of 
heretical belief, have been put forward to account for the nature 
of the majority of Bosch’s compositions. Nearly all of them are 
strange, and the Garden of Delights is perhaps the strangest. It 
is, however, also the largest of his works and one of the most 
fascinating, and though the colour plates of this book are not 
all absolutely first-class, they serve nevertheless to give a good 
idea of the strange and alluring quality of the painting. The text 
consists in the main of summaries of the theories of those who 
have written about Bosch, from the fifteenth century till the 
present day. This presentation is perfectly satisfactory, even if 
none of the most recent theories is wholly convincing. Bosch 
remains an enigma in spite of them, and it is perhaps part of the 
charm of this, his most important picture, that we are left in 
suspense as to exactly what it all means. 


There is nothing whatever enigmatic about Bernini's work. 
Here none of the obscure imaginings and medizval fantasies of 
Bosch’s world is there to puzzle us; Bernini’s art was a product 
of the age of reason and is thoroughly straightforward and prac- 
tical. Those who have visited Rome probably know him best as 
an architect, then as a decorator, and only lastly as a sculptor. 
Professor Wittkower’s book is, however, concerned primarily with 
his work as a sculptor pure and simple. It is not quite so easy 
to enjoy his sculpture as the two other sides of his art, and how- 
ever much the colonnades of St. Peter’s or the fountains of the 
Piazza Navona enchant one, a good deal of the pure sculpture, 
like the St. Longinus in St. Peter’s (Plate 37), tends to seem 
somewhat over-emotional or too florid. Was Bernini a great 
sculptor? Professor Wittkower certainly believes that he was, but 
others will be more tempted to regard him rather as a great 
decorator and designer. This new Phaidon is sound, scholarly, 
exhaustive and well documented; it is enriched with admirable 
plates and comprises a full catalogue of Bernini’s work in sculp- 
ture; it is also readable. It is an important addition to this 
admirable series. 





The third book under review is on a more modest scale thaa 
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the others, but in its own way is none the less satisfactory, and, 
of thé three, perhaps contains the most material that is generally 
unfamiliar. The name of Holbein means to most people those 
adinitable portraits of Henry VIII's time which we know from 
the oils in numerous galleries and private collections, and from 
the drawings at Windsor. Though a few of thé portrait drawings 
are included, this little book is moré cGiicefried with the less 
familiat aspeets of his work, like the designs for such thifigs as 
goblets (Plate 53), as well as with the drawings of his father, Hans 
Holbein the Elder, and his brother, Ambrosius. It tells its story 
briefly, but with intensity and authority, aiid its sixty plates are 
well chosén and excélletitly produced. 

D. TALBOT RICE 


Five Adventurers 


BeTwEEN THE ELEPHANT’S Eyes. By Robert L. Scott. (Longmans, 
168.) 

Witb ApvENTuRE. By Howard Hill. (Robert Hale, 16s.) 

IN SEARCH OF INCA GOLD. By Anthony Phair. (Burke, 12s. 6d.) 

ADVENTURE Roab. By E. Alexander Powell. (Jonathan Cape, 21s.) 

One Onty Lives Twice. By Stanton Hope. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 


Five adventurers, and the least flamboyant has wrfittén the best 
book. In Between the Elephant’s Eyes an American colonel des- 
cribés his arrival in Africa soberly, almost stolidly, and his early 
pagés are not promising. But we are soon drawn in. It is character- 
istic of him that he cah make an engrossing chapter of an afteroon 
spéfit in a museum drawing a bead on an elephant skull with a 
broomstick. On safari, the impact of a majestic country On an 
appreciative man is cleanly described. There is no bwana attitudin- 
ising: Some acrid pages on the vultures, the sight of a déad lion, 
the gory celébration over the fitst elephant killed, prepare us 
psychologically for Colonel Seott’s curious final scéné, which is 
§0 good that he should bé left to tell the end of his séarch ifi his 
own way. Enough to say that the réader is oddly m6véd. A fine, 
héartfelt book, with good photogtaphs. 

Mr. Howard Hill’s book lacks this pérsonal flavour. We gallop 
through the Everglades in 1926; next it is 1933 and wé afé in 
Wyotning with a caméra; then separate chapters on mééting bear, 
alligators, atid so of. The efféct is jérky, like short film sequencés 
Spliced togethér, and not as interestifig as Mr. Hill’s own rematk- 
ablé movies. Ovét-modest, of inarticulate, about himself, he says 
hothifig about how hé became thé most célebratéd bow-and-arrow 
hunter living. Plenty of practical information about individual 
ahimals atid types of cameras, which one réceives with réspect: 

An old maf told Mr. Phair about Inca tréasuté, afd hé slammed 
off into the jungle with a Danish friend. Penniless in America, 
sizing up candidatés for thé trip and being let down by a couple 
of Californians, his enérgy and impatietice come across vividly. 
Hé is a sloppy writer, but he has guts and the knack of making 
us caré. 

Mr. Powell writés plush prose about a vanishéd world. A mellow 
old American snob who has been journalist, sightseer, and 
celebrity-hunter since Edwardian days, he bréézéd around the 
world in a blizzard of lettérs-of-iftroduction and mét tiuméfots 
bigwigs. His eyes tend to glaze over at the sight of crowned heads— 
all we learn about Bombay, for instaticé, is that hé saw a Gétman 
Crown Prince there. This gets tirésomé. But on thé Zeppelin 
bombing of Antwerp or entering Russia without a passport, he 
is good. An exasperated narrative of a camel journéy éfids in a 
scrapé with a gritn Arab chieftain whom Mr. Powell cofiverted 
into a patty-giving motor-ear fanatic. Whén he mét a cafinibal, he 
had the séfisé to ask an interesting question, ‘What parts do can- 
hibals like best?’ and got an answer I have been brooding over for 
days. Now ke lives in Conftecticut: ‘The villagérs are friéndly and 
I hoticé that I am frequently addressed as “Squire.” ’ 

One Only Lives Twice has a wonderful section about roughifig 
it in Wéstétn Canada forty years ago. Pegleg Lowe, a yelping 
mob of Alaskan whores, and Jaké, who fell foul of a travelling 
hypfotist aré fun to meéet. A post-war Pacific journey is tamer; 





David Garnett 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
Béing Volume Two of The Golden Echo 
*BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE NON-FICTION CHOICE* 


‘A ¢Gléar, candid and éngaging volume, full of 

anecdote and uninhibited portraits . . . he has 

succeeded in giving us the closest and most per- 

sonal interior of Bloomsbury that we have had so 

far. His gossip is more than gossip; it is chafactef 

reading and part of social history.” _—_—‘V.. S. Pritchett 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


John Brophy 


THE NIMBLE RABBIT 


*BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION*® 


‘An extremely amusing fantastic comedy . . . Mr. 
Brophy lifts the lid off the publishing world.’ 
John Davenport 
‘One’s interest is held from the very first page. He 
is a first-rate story-teller.’ Gerald Bullett 
13s. 6d. net 


Robert Harling 
THE ENORMOUS SHADOW 


*BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION*® 


A psychological thriller in which a London jourfia- 
list is caught up in a mystery as strange as the 
disappéarance of Burgess and Maclean. 

‘A serious attempt to consider the whole question 
of such a treason in sober and human terms, from 
the point of view of the men engaged in it... an 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 
12s. 6d. net 


ODEN MEEKER 
Report on Africa 


‘The best all-round introduction to this continént 

that has appeared to date.’ Atlantic Monthly 

‘Your book is first-class, and I very greatly enjoyed 

it. Hearty congratulations on a splendid effort.’ 

SiR JOHN MACPHERSON, formerly Governor-General of Nigeria 
Illustrated, 21s, net 


The Pick of ‘Punch’ 


EDITED BY NICHOLAS BENTLEY 


Larger than ever, this year’s volume includes for 
the fifst time criticism, parody and caricatufe. 
Among the many contributors are John Betjeman, 
Paul Dehn, André Francois, Richard Gordon, 
Getard Hoffhung, Wolf Mankowitz, Malcolm 
Muggeridge and P. G. Wodehouse. 

Lavishly illustrated, 15s. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


exciting book.’ 








SECKER & WARBURG 


Recent publications 


MEMOIRS OF HADRIAN 


Marguerite Yourcenar 


Over 30,000 sold, reprinting. Book Society Choice 15s 

A WOMAN IN BERLIN 
Anonymous 

Fifth impression printing. 30,000 sold. 15s 


CLOCHEMERLE BABYLON 
Gabriel Chevallier 


*Clochemerle revisited, a lovable story of Rabelaisian gaiety 
and vintage-inspired uproar. Chevallier is a comic with a gift 
for pathos who describes it all with marvellous verve. Alto- 
gether a vintage offering.’ Star. 12s 6d 


THE STATE OF FRANCE 
Herbert Liithy 


‘The most illuminating book on France since de Tocqueville 
. a tour de force of brilliant and profound analysis.’ Daily 
Telegraph. 355 


THE WORLD OF DEW 
D. J. Enright 


“Unquestionably the most important book about the Japanese 
people to be published since 1945.’ Spectator. 183 


Forthcoming 


Guy Murchie SONG OF THE SKY 


‘Extremely interesting, unusual and superbly applied, this work 
will engulf the reader into hanging on to every word.’ Neville 
Duke, 21s 


Thomas Mann CONFESSIONS OF 
FELIX KRULL 


In his last novel the great German writer has given us ‘the gift 
which Germany has almost proverbially withheld, the great 
comic novel.’, Erich Heller. 18s 


Colette RIPENING SEED 


All who saw Edwige Feuillére in the film of Le Blé en Herbe 
will want to read Roger Senhouse’s translation of Colette’s 
classic novel. 9s 6d 


John Wyllie JOHNNY PURPLE 


Thig war novel of the air, by the author of The Goodly Seed, is 
far more than a very exciting story. 10s 6d 
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the book is uneven. But Mr. Stanton Hope is charming company; 
a man with a flair for sketching people, and the only one of these 
writers who will make you laugh. 

WALTER CLEMONS 


Watch This Space 


THE Minpwor.. By C. M. Kornbluth. (Michael Joseph, 12s, 64.) 

ANGELS AND SPACESHIPS. By Fredric Brown. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 

LooKING FoRwWarbD. Edited by Milton Lesser. (Cassell, 15s.) 

THe Space MERCHANTS. By Frederik Pohl and C. M. Kornbluth, 
(Heinemann, 10s.) 

THE SKY BLock. By Steve Frazee. (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 

BRING THE JUBILEE. By Ward Moore. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 


SCIENCE fiction, the only taste Dylan Thomas and Kingsley Amis 
had in common, is now neither rejected nor misunderstood, even 
in intellectual circles, or at least not so often. And publishers are 
now at last, on the whole, putting out reasonable material, not 
just something for the new market. In the random batch reviewed 
here there is nothing particularly wonderful, but there is nothing 
really bad either. What really is remarkable is the variety of style, 
subject matter and general attitude. No one reading the lot could 
ever feel that science fiction was stereotyped. 


Three of these books are collections of short stories. The best 
science fiction stories are probably as good as any shorts being 
written anywhere, but none of these quite reaches that level, 
Those in Mr. Kornbluth’s The Mindworm are extremely achevés. 
‘The Goodly Creatures’ and ‘The Altar at Midnight’ fall some- 
where in that limbo between the very best slick and what you 
might call art. My own preference is for ‘The Little Black Bag,’ 
with its picture of the brilliant doctors of the future—virtually 
morons, but with fool-proof equipment doing everything for them. 

About half the stories in Angels and Spaceships are not science 
fiction at all, but straight fantasy. And even the science fiction 
tends.to be perhaps a trifle perfunctory in its technical background. 
But Fredric Brown is always interesting and usually amusing, and 
a couple of smoking-room stories of the future are an engaging 
novelty. 

Looking Forward is an anthology. There have been so many of 
these already that one might expect that the barrel had been 
scraped. But almost all the stories here are readable, and if it isa 
trifle disappointing to find names like Eric Frank Russell (that 
doyen of British science fiction, too little known in his own 
country), Arthur Clarke and Isaac Asimov attached to work not 
up to their best, it is some compensation to come across a Ray 
Bradbury less nauseating than his usual level of sensitive caprice, 
in spite of a whimsy-religious plot. 

In The Space Merchants, Messrs. Pohl and Kornbluth set them- 
selves, and completely achieve, a clear-cut and limited, though by 
no means easy, task: to produce a satire on a world ruled by adver- 
tising, and hence ruined by consumption, and to present it by 
means of a fast-moving, tightly-written thriller. The effective yet 
unobtrusive building up of the technical and social background is 
always one of the greatest difficulties in books like this. Here it 
never slows down the complicated adventures in which the hero, 
a star advertisement man in a firm so rich that it can afford 
authentic, expertised, tree-grown wood for its boardroom table, 
comes gradually round to the views of the ‘Consie’ (Conserva- 
tionist) underground and its plans to prevent Venus going the way 
of the Earth. 

The Sky Block has plenty of wild mountain scenery, somewhere 
among which enemy agents have dug in. They are operating a 
machine which is causing drought over the corn belt. If it goes 
on America will be ruined more effectively than by war, yet 
publicity would bring panic. This is really just an American 
mystery story of the other type, calm, deadly, localised, open- 
air, and as good as any of them. 

Bring the Jubilee is different again. It deals with a world in which 
the Confederate States won the Civil War, and a poverty-stricken 


| North is now very much a second-class power. It traces the life of 
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a Northern historian who is finally transposed, for research pur- | 


poses only, back to the field of Gettysburg, where, having un- 
wittingly prevented a Southern occupation of Little Round Top, 
he finds himself marooned in a world in which the North has, after 
all, won. Bring the Jubilee is not taut and quick, in the usual 
American tempo, but rich and slow—‘like plum cake,’ as a not 
unfriendly American once characterised the British way of writing. 
And no worse for that. 

The general tendency to be sensible about science fiction has 
brought another improvement: the demise of the convention 
that required reviewers to finish up by saying that H. G. Wells 
had done the same thing much better. This was always the queer 
sort of thing to say—after all one doesn’t dismiss ordinary novels 
on the grounds that Stendhal did the same thing better. Perhaps 
an apter criterion is, would I exchange this batch for half a dozen 
ordinary novels taken at random? Answer: No. And I would 
expect anyone not irredeemably obsessed with a dive into the 
introvert’s whirlpool—‘character’—to agree with me. 


ROBERT CONQUEST | 


In and Out of School 


Six GREAT SCIENTISTS. By J. G. Crowther. (Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 

THe YOUNG TRAVELLER IN THE WEST INpDiEs. By Lucille 
Iremonger. (Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT THROUGH THE AGES. By Norman E. Lee. 
(C.U.P., 12s 6d.) 

Tue YouNG CoLLector’s Book. Introduction by James Laver. 
(Burke, 7s. 6d.) 

For the secondary school child, whether scientific or not, Six Great 

Scientists can be highly recommended for its disclosure of man’s 

gradual discovery of his place in the universe and increasing power 

over matter. Each scientist—Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, 

Darwin, Marie Curie and Einstein—is treated sympathetically and 

emerges as a complete person with varied interests and friends, 

against a background of the life and thought of his time, and in 

the introduction the author indicates their common charac- 

teristics: determination, imagination and faith in mankind. A 

few longer studies are mentioned after each biography. 

From science to travel: Lucille Iremonger conducts her young 
travellers, David and Jane, John and Mary, on a lightning tour of 
the West Indies, calling at Jamaica, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao and Antigua. As news- 
paper correspondent, Mr. Fulford (father of David and Jane) is 
able to collect a vast quantity of information about life past and 
present on each of these very different islands. Historical figures, 
problems of emigration, a Jamaican wedding and a Trinidadian 
band are all discussed. As usual in this series there are excellent 
photographs, and a pronouncing index completes the book. 

Norman E. Lee presents travel in a wider sense, covering all 
lands and times from the Old Stone Age to the de Havilland 108 
(1947). First published in Australia in 1951, this revised edition 
contains a new series of clear illustrations. The style is a little 
reminiscent of the narrator in the BBC Schools series on history, 
and the scope is most comprehensive, including such things as the 
Chinese mariner’s compass and Roman horseshoes (both illus- 
trated). There is no general bibliography, apart from a note on two 
recent (1952) books and some periodicals, but appropriate works 
are cited throughout the text. This should be invaluable for any 
project work, as well as interesting general reading. 


The Young Collector's Book presents fourteen hobbies for the | 


consideration of those who are not yet completely overwhelmed 
by homework. Each is dealt with by a recognised authority, e.g., 
L. N. and M. Williams on stamps and L. Hugh Newman on 
butterflies, while James Laver contributes an interesting foreword 
on the collecting instinct. Among the less usual collections are 
coloured sands, archeological remains and coats of arms. The 
current fancies, cheese and match-box labels, are included together 
with the old favourites, though shells are missing. Excellent plates, 
but a pity the text paper is so poor, presumably sacrificed to keep 
the price so reasonable. E. C. BUDGETT 
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friends into reading too. 


knowledge of her subject, her character 
exquisite comic sense.’ 


Good 


‘Conspicuous grace and wit.” 


‘This book is a delight.’ 
The Economist 


‘A brilliant book.’ 
Oxford Mail 


‘Erudite and agreeable.’ 


Sunday Times 


‘A very good book indeed.’ 
Daily Telegraph 


Book Society recommend 2nd 
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Keep Him, my Country 
MARY DURACK 


‘This book will come as a pleasant surprise, the sort of 
thing you enjoyed so much that you will badger your 


‘Stan Rolt, manager of a cattle station in North Australia, 
is tired of his job and wants to chuck it. But he never does. 
That’s all the story, really—just a framework wherein Mary 
Durack describes lovingly and with astonishing life how the 
white men, the aborigines and the half-castes rub along 
together in a dusty isolation lightened by a gloriously tough 
race-meeting, or the Flying Doctor’s visits, or a jolting 
truck expedition. I can’t speak too highly of the author’s 


ANGELA MILNE (Sketch) 


Book Society recommend 2nd imp. 13s. 6d. 


Behaviour 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


Manchester Guardian 


Birmingham Post 
‘Thoughtful and thought-evoking.” 


The Long Echo 
KEN HUGHES 


‘Neurotic English journalist, covering Berlin nutrition 
conference, tracks down his former Gestapo torturer. Much 
more exciting and verisimilitudinous than you expect.’ 


467 
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imp. illus. 21s. 
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12s. 6d. 
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Paul Derval 


THE FOLIES BERGERE 


‘The author for many years direc- 
tor of the Folies, tells his story 
with charm and wit,..an entirely 
delightful account, with its 
Toulouse-Lautrec atmosphere and 
modern commonsense.’ 

(The Star) 12s 6d 


James M, Inks 


EIGHT BALED OUT 


From the diary of an American Major comes this true 
story of a bomber crew that baled out over Yugoslavia. 
The airmen dropped into a fantastic five-sided war, and 
as hostages of the Chetniks even slept huddled next to 
German soldiers for warmth during a nightmare winter 
retreat. 9s 6d 








Harold Rein 


FEW WERE LEFT 


With terrifying plausibility this first novel tells of what 
happens to a group of survivors trapped in New York 
underground after a gigantic catastrophe has sealed all 
the exits. In their fight for survival they meet something 
more dangerous than physical hazards, the threat of a 
dictator from their own ranks, 10s 6d 





G. R. Elton 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS 


‘Across the well-ploughed field of Tudor England, G. R. 
Elton has driven a new furrow, deep, straight, and 
shining.” Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph) 


‘The best full-length introductory history of the Tudor 
period...one of which a young historian has every right 
to be proud. Written with great verve it will delight both 
the scholar and the general reader.’ 

J. H. Plums (The Spectator) 25s 
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Pot Luck 


Home Mabe Country Wines, Collected by the Farmers Weekly, 
(Hulton Press, 3s.) 

ADVANCED Cookery. By Margery Rhys and Hilda M. Ferris 
(John Smith, 9s, 6d.) 

JEAN CONIL’S COOKERY CLASSES. (Peter Owen, 21s.) 

JAMES Bearp's FisH Cookery. (Faber, 21s.) 

Wuat’s CooKING IN FRANCE. By Louisette Bertholle, (McGibbon 
and Kee, 5s.) 

La Cucina, By Rose L, Sorce. (Cresset Press, 18s.) 

COOKING THE CHINESE Way. By Kenneth H, C. Lo. (Arco and 
Neville Spearman, 9s, 6d.) 

Curries OF INDIA. By Harvey Day and Sarojini Mudnani, 
(Nicholas Kaye, 5s.) 

REDUCE AND ENjoy It Cooxsoox. By Elaine L. Ross. (Peter 
Nevill, 10s. 6d.) 


It is characteristic of the cookery books currently published in this 
country that they are not concerned with any kind of British 
cooking: the only one out of the present batch (itself chosen from 
a larger number) to deal exclusively with the homely product in the 
homely way is a booklet on home-made wines—which can be 
highly recommended. The others are all directed towards varying, 
in those houses where foreign food is accepted, the basic slag of 
British cooking with exotics from across the sea. Of the nine 
books here reviewed six are directly in aid of this trend; they are 
guide books to non-British way of cooking. Even Advanced 
Cookery, which is a textbook used in a well-known Scottish college 
of domestic science, consists almost entirely of French-style 
recipes, often of a rather elaborate and expensive kind. This isa 
production which is notable for the business-like clarity of its 
layout, 

Jean Conil's Cookery Classes is, in his publisher’s words, 
‘designed as a complete cookery course for beginners [and] re- 
places a long series of lessons at school.’ The great thing to be said 
for this book is that it is thoroughly and honourably professional, 
The course that it offers is one which it is a little hard to imagine a 
solitary beginner actually going through with stage by stage—or 
indeed embarking on—but for, say, the recently married young 
woman with a serious interest and genuine ambitions in cookery 
the book offers a means of rising to a very high level of competence 
in the cuisine bourgeoise. , 

James Beard’s Fish Cookery is a noble piece of work produced 
with a bewitching elegance which makes it seem cheap at a guinea. 
It tells you just about everything that you can do with fish ina 
practical everyday way (including practical everyday luxuries). It 
is sensible, accurate, and well written, But it is American, and from 
the British point of view this is a rather serious defect. While many 
of Mr. Beard’s recipes are perfectly feasible, very many others are 
not. Not only is it of little use to tell us how to barbecue a sword- 
fish steak, it is not even helpful to tell us to make our favourite 
barbecue sauce to go with it. But one can disregard—or read for 
pleasure—notes on croaker, pompano, and minorca gopher stew 
while admiring a book which would certainly make a sumptuous 
present. 

Among the regionals What's Cooking in France is to be noted, 
It is brief, simple and cheap, but if the apprentice who does not 
aim at M. Conil really mastered it, what an achieyement that 
would be! 

La Cucina is much more elaborate. There have been a number 
of books of Italian cookery published fairly recently in this country 
and La Cucing is an acceptable if not absolutely essential addition 
to the list. The publishers very properly explain that the author is 
an American of Italian parentage and that the work was originally 
prepared for use in America and has now been edited for use in 
this country. This is rather a long way round, but there are many 
excellent things here all the same. 

Cooking the Chinese Way is of course a true exotic, but the 
recipes are really not at all difficult to manage once the principles 
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YA History of Golf 


The Royal and Ancient Game Robert Browning 


The first authoritative history of its kind, covering every aspect 
of the game from its earliest beginnings to the modern scientific 
era, and in every country. 8 pages of colour plates and 32 in 
monochrome illustrate the entertaining text. 258. 


Edward Elgar 


His Life and Music Diana McVeagh 


‘An amazingly striking likeness. Everybody is always saying 
what a splendid and original orchestrator Elgar was, but it is 
Miss McVeagh who at last tells us something of what accounts 
for the splendours and originalities.’-—The Observer. 

Photographs, and over 60 music examples. 18s. 


Second Impression already 
No Time for Sergeants 
Mac Hyman 


The story of Will Stockdale, who, with little Ben Whitledge 
and other ‘draftees,’ nearly broke the heart of the U.S.A. Air 
Force. ‘A marvellously funny book.’—Oxford Mail. 12s. 6d. 


The Love Letters of 
Phyllis McGinley 
Verses by America’s best-selling poetess, the feminine counter- 


part of Ogden Nash; her Love Letters is a ‘brilliant book,’ 
says the Sunday Times. 8s. 6d. 


* 
COMING OCTOBER 20 


Trumpets from Montparnasse 
Robert Gibbings 


Seeking ‘the freedom and fun of 
brushes and paint,’ Gibbings returns 
to the Paris he loves, journeying 
thence to the Ile de Ré and to 
Positano. His book shows again his 
deft touch with character and atmo- 
sphere, and his rich storehouse of 
wit and humour. 8 ft// colour plates and 40 new engravings. 21s. 


The Descent of Pierre 
Saint-Martin Norbert Casteret 


Norbert Casteret, doyen at once of pot-holing and troglodyte 
literature, tells the complete story of the thrilling discovery 
of the ‘bottomless’ Pyrenean caves. 

16 pages of photographs and maps. 16s. 


* 
COMING NOVEMBER 10 


Party Flowers Constance Spry 


The subject of happy festivity gives the author a peculiarly 
charming opportunity for setting forth in this book her 
original ideas, a companion volume to her popular success, 
How to Do the Flowers. 

16 pages of photographs in colour, 16 in monochrome. 8s. 6d. 


Bloomsbury Fair 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
The story of a dressmaker, a musician, a milliner, a chocolate 
maker, and a family of ladies’ hairdressers, all now eminent 
in their sphere, growing up close together in the London 
village’ of Bloomsbury, where Madeleine Henrey finds herself 
Strangely involved in their various fortunes. 16s. 














COUNTERFEIT 


Sonia Cole 


The reasons for forgeries, other than pecuniary ones, are 
most provocative when one considers the type of people 
who perpetrate them, This is the first book to treat this 
fascinating subject in such variety, and it includes a full 
account of the “‘Luebeck church murals scandal,”” ° 

illustrated, 153, net 


50 YEARS OF BIRD 
WATCHING 
A. M. C. Nicholl 


A first-class book for all who enjoy country pursuits and 
like a highly individual account of the successes, failures, 
methods and hazards encountered by a fellow enthusiast. 
It has a foreword by Brian Vesey Fitz-Gerald. 

illustrated. 12s, 6d, net. 


NOVELS: 


ACHILLES HIS 
ARMOUR 


Peter Green 
Author of “The Expanding Eye.’ 








This novel is built round the life of Alcibiades and Mr. 
Green projects such a vital picture of this stormy genius 
that the reader is at once immersed in the private and public 
emotions, the political excitements and the historic crises 
through which he blazed his way. 168, net 


THE PHANTOM 
BATON 


James Kinross 


This stirring story has a remarkable topicality today, It is 
based on the exploits of the Foreign Legion during the 
French campaign against the Arab uprising of 1845, and it 
proves with much excitement that, while background can 
change, the core of most political problems, in essentials, 


remains unchanged. 10S, 6d, net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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of Chinese cooking are understood. For anyone who wants some- 
thing different in the way of food from time to time it is excellent 
policy to take a bold plunge into Chinese food.and- Mr. Lo’s.pro- 
fessional guidance is clear and authoritative. 

Curries of India is another exotic, a very specialised piece of 
wotk but brief and businesslike and an excellent five shillings’ 
worth for the adventurous. 

Reduce and Enjoy It is a guidebook to life on 1,600 calories a 
day. It is needlessly elaborate and wordy, but it does give the 
basic information about how to eombine reasonably agreeable 
food With a reasonably agreeable waistline. SEPTIMA TAYLOR 


It’s a Crime 


TH Bopy Snatcuers. By Jack Finney. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.) 


I7S DIFFERENT IN JuLy. By Kevin Fitzgerald. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) 


BEAST IN ViEW. By Margaret Millar. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) 


THE Pawns oF Fear. By Jason Manor (Secker and Warburg, 
10s. 6d.) 


Deatu Likes IT Hot. By Edgar Box. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 


THe Man WitH Two Wives. By Patrick Quentin. (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.) 


THe Man WitH Two Ties. By Helen and Louwréns Van 
Rensburg. (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


ASK A POLICEMAN. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Crime Club, 10s. 6d.) 


A SUGGESTION of an unpfédictablé ménace liitking behind the 
commonplace is invariably one of the thriller’s strongest cards. 
Graham Greene has played it in his entertainments; Hitchcock in 
his films of the Thirties, where élderly charwomen whip. revolvers 
from their respectable handbags, and secret agents meet in the 
baek rooms of suburban cinemas to plot bomb outrages. 
Accurately described by the publishers as a ‘fantastic thriller,’ The 
Body Snatchers yields some sufficiently tangible horrors. It is from 
a more subtly disquieting suggestion of the disruption of the 
ordinary, however, that this novel derives its uncommon degree of 
tension. The scene is a sleepy little Californian town, the central 
character its young doctor, who concludes that he has a case of 
mass hysteria on his hands when half a dozen patients. protest to 
him that their relations, although still looking and behaving 
precisely as usual, are no longer in fact the same people. The 
explanation—not that Mr. Dennis’s Identity Club has been in 
action, but that the village has been visited by an exceptionally. odd 
fotm of life frem outer space—leads into a chase stery which 
ingeniously fuses suspense shocker and Wellsian fantasy. Mr. 
Fifimey may seem on occasion to be forcing the pace rather 
blatantly, but his description of the quiet surrénder of the little 














__| PAUL A. ZAHL |__ 
_ [CORO-CORO | 
| THE WORLD OF THE SCARLET IBIS 


Through the National Geographic Society, Dr. 
Zahl was given permission to, lead an expedi- 
tion into the Venezuelan interior to seek the 
lost breeding grounds of the exotic Scarlet 
Ibis. This is the story of his journey to suc- 
cess, through crocodile-infested swamp and jungle. 
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town to the invaders is chillingly persuasive. Sharply writteg and 
with an aif of nightmarish plausibility about it, this is a thfiller 
that grips all the way. 

It's Different in July pursues another order of fantasy, and 
Opens on a note of agreeable extravagance. Police investiga 
sent to the Shropshire village of Herbal Street to inquire int , 
series of baffling disappearances, promptly disappear themselves: 
there are allusions to ‘witches and warlocks,’ suggestions that the 
women of Herbal Street are involved in criminal eonspiracy op 
the grandest scale. Such, in fact, is the case; and although the 
actual methods of this sort of Women’s Institute of crime (eleven 
hundred members in Leeds, six hundred in Manchester) may stfike 
one as a trifle old-fashioned, the idea itself has a sinister charm, 

With Beast in View we are back in California, in the territory 
of the psychological suspense story. A lonely, nervous heifess 
receives a frightening and mysterious telephone call and persuades 
a friend to track down the caller; and further malice over the 
telephone prepares the way for murder, suicide and the final dis. 
integration of the split personality that has been disturbingly at 
work. The problem of just who is persecuting whom doesn’t greatly 
exercise the intelligence: this is primarily a study in the tensions 
of mental breakdown, and as such is engineered with slightly 
repellent ingenuity. 

Meanwhile, the wry and disenchanted moralist, the folk-hero 
of Chandlertown, remains good value. Steve Summers, the private 
detective of The Pawns of Fear, is a civilised member of the tribe; 
and his latest case, involving the affairs of a witch-hunting 
organisation whose parade of anti-Commuhism has some 
predictably double-edged motives behind it, builds up into some- 
thing satisfactorily complex. 

In Death Likes It Hot, murder interrupts a house party on Long 
Island, interfering with the schemes of a hostess who is endeavour- 
ing to entertain her way into the Social Register. Narration is in 
the hands of an imperturbably amiable amateur detective, and 
death in the morning, interrogation in the afternoon and the Yacht 
Club dance in the evéning proceed to a fairly constant accompani- 
ment of bright, crackling dialogue. Plot motivation appears 
detidedly shaky, but the relaxed urbanity of Mr. Box’s writing 
ensures @ smooth surface polish. For an authentic glossy finish, 
Hollywood-type, however, The Man With Two Wives would be 
hard to beat. The mystery, concerning the shooting of a quarrel- 


some, alcoholic young Greenwich Village novelist, is one of the « 


chain-reaction affairs in which Patrick Quentin specialises, and 
the highly-charged style takes it along at a driving pace. 

Not to be confused with Mr. Quentin’s novel is The Man With 
Two Ties, a mutder story set in a South African diamond-mining 
settlement where all employees are regarded—not, as it develops, 
without some justification—as potential smugglers. Background 
detail here has considerable verisimilitude, and the action is 
vigorous and entertaining. Lastly, as an antidote to a diet of too 
much crime and too little detection, there is E. C. R. Lorac’s 
pleasantly traditional Ask a Policeman. Superintendent Macdonald 
reliably investigates the case of a disappearing journalist, and the 
ending produces an authentic surprise. PENELOPE HOUSTON 


New Novels 


Marsorie MORNINGSTAR. By Herman Wouk. (Jonathan Cape, 16s.) 
RUN SILENT, RuN Deep. By Edward L. Beach. (Wingate, 12s. 6d.) 


THe NimBLe Raspit. By John Brophy. (Chatto and Windus, 
13s. 6d.) 


BLiND Date. By Leigh Howard. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Wowk has written an important novel of considerably greater 


scope and skill than The Caine Mutiny. It is, indeed, damned 
nearly the Great American Novel (Urban Division); certainly it’s 
closer to that illusory target than anything since Dreiser. Marjorie 
Morningstar is essential reading for anyone interested in the devel- 
opment of transatlantic writing. 

Mr. Wouk analyses the moral and social values of New York's 
Jewish bourgeoisie at almost Middlemarch length and certainly 
with all of George Eliot’s seriousness. His Dorothea is Marjorie 
Mofgensterh, a wide-eyed, pretty girl who dreams of escaping 
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The Atomic Submarine 
By CLAY BLAIR, Jnr. 


Now told in full—the remarkable, behind-the-scenes 
story of the conception, construction and launching of 
the U.S. Submarine, Nautilus—the world’s first atomic- 
powered vessel—and of Admiral Rickover, U.S.N., 
whose immense driving force brought the project to a 
successful conclusion. 9 pages of illustrations. 

12s. 6d. net. 


From Cabbages to Kings 
The Autobiography of Lisa Sheridan 


From charming informal studies of the British Royal 
Family to commercial photographs of all kinds, the 
camera work of Lisa Sheridan is world famous. Her 
life-story, as unusual and richly varied as her work, is 
superbly illustrated with 48 pages of Studio Lisa’s most 
famous photographs. 21s. net. 


Conflict Without Malice 


The Autobiography of Emanuel Shinwell 


*,..a lively, tough, engaging and unpretentious story’, is 
how Time and Tide describes Emanuel Shinwell’s personal 
story of his turbulent life and career. ‘Must be read...’ 
wrote The Tribune, while the Sunday Chronicle has 
praised it as ‘. . . a large slice of the history of the Socialist 
Party, seen with mellowed intelligence and a shrewd sense 
of humour.’ 21s. net. 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 





CEO DLL 
i i i A 


The Labour Government and 
British Industry 1945-51 


By A. A. ROGOW, with the assistance of P. SHORE ; 


‘The great thing about this book is that it makes a start 
with the discussion of the main problems which must occupy 
democratic Socialists today. ; 

‘Critical honest description and analysis of the experience 
of the 1948-51 British Labour Government such as is 
contained in *his book is almost all-important.’-—From the 
foreword by JOHN STRACHEY. About 18s. net 


By W. HOFFMANN 
Translated by 
W. H. CHALLONER and W. O. HENDERSON 
This book is a statistical analysis of the growth of British 
Industry. It is an attempt to organise available data in such 
a way as to establish a continuous index of changes in 


4 
d 
industrial activity. 25s, net é 
d 
é 
4 


Political Thought of the 


German Romantics 


Edited and with an introduction by H. S. REISS 
Makes available for the first time to the English reader a 
representative selection of the political writings of the 
thinkers of the German Romantic Movement—Fichte, 
Novalis, Adam Miller, Schleiermacher and Savigny. 
Blackwell’s Political Texts. 15s. net 
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Recent Publications: 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP 
y Sir David Kelly 


‘Inspired by a sense of urgency. . . . This brilliant, fresh and 
penetrating analysis of contemporary affairs will administer a 
salutary and stimulating shock to all who read it.’ 

SIR WILLIAM MABANE in The Sunday Times, 18. 


GIBRALTAR y Jose Pla 


Introduction by SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


‘This book unfolds in fascinating fashion the story of the colony’s 
past. . . . There is drama, too, in the record of negotiations 
affecting the future of the Rock that frequently preceded or 
terminated successive wars for the mastery of Europe.’ 


Birmingham Post. 16s. 
NINE LIVES 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD SOLDIER 


ty Richard Hilton 


‘As packed with adventurous incident and variety as anyone could 
desire . . . . He writes with military vigour and zest.’ 
Birmingham Post. 16s. 


“RISE CANADIANS!” 
 M. Bellasis 


‘A stimulating contribution to Canadian history.’ 
The Weekly Scotsman 


‘Brilliant insight and careful research.’ Sphere. Illustrated, 213. 


“UP FUNNEL, DOWN 
SCREW!” 

» Geoffrey Penn 
‘To those who would like an insight into the Royal Navy as a 
community grappling with great practical and social problems, 


recommend this concise and lucid book.” 
Spectator. Illustrated. 163. 


GOING WILD _ » Colin Wyatt 


‘Unusual combination of travel-book, autobiography and nature 
study.’ Irish Independent. 


‘He writes with a natural grace and takes fine photographs. A 
completely fascinating book.’ The Bookman. Illustrated. 215. 


To be published on October 21st: 
NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 


ty Thomas Merton 


A new and major work on the spiritual life. 16s. 


TRAVELLING HOPEFULLY 
y. Walmesly Charlton 


The tale of two young men on an unconventional holiday across 
Europe. 6s. 


MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 
wy Charles L. C. Burns 


The Senior Psychiatrist to the Birmingham Child Guidance 
Service discusses this modern problem in a way helpful to everyone. 
6s. 


All Prices are net. 
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I WENT TO MOSCOW 


By Canon Mervyn Stockwood 


Canon Stockwood went to Moscow to see for himself, and his book 
records the impressions of a lively and enquiring mind. He saw what and 
whom he wanted, even interviewing the Patriarch of All Russia. 15s. net. 


ALCOHOLISM, its Psychology and Cure 
By F. B. Rea 


The need for a new approach to temperance reform has long been recog- 
nised. This book supplies that need. Objective and scholarly, it gathers 
together the fruits of recent research into both the causes and the cure of 
alcoholism, and makes a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
the physical, psychological, and spiritual factors involved. (November.) 

10s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY TO HEAVEN’S DOOR 
By C. V. Taylor 


Based on the Light Programme broadcasts, this book contains revealing 
sketches of the great hymn tune writers, For all music lovers, (Ready 
shortly.) 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By.F. W. Boreham, D.D. 


Robinson Crusoe in its original form is the record of a notable spiritual 
pilgrimage. Dr. Boreham’s purpose is to draw attention to those parts of 
the great book which tell us of Crusoe’s religious perplexities, his struggles. 
and of his finding a firm Christian faith, (October 13th.) 5s. net. 


ANOTHER PAUL 
By Neville Wright 


A brilliant retelling of the life of our Lord, seen through the eyes of a 
contemporary journalist. (Ready shortly.) 6s. net. 


WAGON ON FIRE 
By William Illsley 


This is the story of an African caught up in the maelstrom of political and 
racial tensions in South Africa, and of his reactions to the colour pre- 
judices and to Christian civilization. 9s, 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO 
THE WESLEYS 
By Franz Hildebrandt. 


On the subject of the Wesleys the author is not only learned but immensely 
enthusiastic, and he has a gift for taking their eighteenth-century words 
and applying them to our own day. (November.) 7s. 6d. net. 
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from the humdrum snugness of her parents’ plans for her life; from: 
early marriage to a good, solid Max or Louie, into the romantj 
stormable towers of the Manhattan she watches glittering from 
her window-seat. Her beauty and her pleasantness and her talent 
bring her the lone success in a disastrous college production of 
The Mikado., Marsha, an eager new friend won by her gs 
shows her the first outposts of the Bohemian fortress. At Marsha’s 
urging, Marjorie goes off with her to a summer camp for children 
as a theatrical counsellor; only because, across the lake, is South 
Wind, smartest and wickedest of the adult camps. There Marjorie 
meets Noel Airman (born Saul Ehrmann), the deracinated, brilliant 
son of an old friend of the Morgensterns. And Noel it ig for 
Marjorie, through the three years that follow, a fascinating 
loquacious, cynical will-o’-the-wisp, who talks better musicals than 
he writes, but who nevertheless possesses enough scattered talents 
to be authentically hypnotic. Marjorie’s relationship with Noel and 
its effect on the rest of her life is the main interest of the book. 

So bald a synopsis is unfair to Mr. Wouk. For he makes no such 
simple statement. The undertones of other value judgements are 
always implicitly there. No absolute is laid down; it is only for 
Marjorie herself, for her own environmentally induced needs, that 
this is right or this is wrong. Indeed, the conclusion is ironically 
detached. Marjorie moves away to be observed, pityingly but 
fondly, by an old sweetheart as she reknits the history of her life to 
her own, and now surburban, pattern. 

What is remarkable about Marjorie Morningstar is the breadth 
and depth of Mr. Wouk’s vision. This is novel-writing on an ample, 
nineteenth-century scale. And the sheer professional achievement 
of the thing is exhilarating. This is not to say that he succeeds 
entirely. 638 pages mean sags here and there, and ably as Mr. Wouk 
handles his dialogue, the talk on occasion seems just for the sake 
of talking. The Shapiro episode; the Airman philosophy of Hits; 
the continuing naiveté of Marjorie up to, and through, Mike Eden 
—these are irritations which flaw the surface. They are compen- 
sated by gratuitous excellences: The Uncle; the wry growth of 
Wally Wronken; the whole, exciting smell of youth and spring 
when Marjorie goes riding in Central Park with Sandy—these are 
Mr. Wouk at his best. And at his best he emerges, in a single, size- 
able step forward, as one of the most important writers now 
working in America. 

Mr. Beach is certainly one of the worst. Run Silent, Run Deep 
is a classic parody of the amateur war novel. Strong, silent-running 
Edward G. Richardson goes off to war as captain of Walrus, a 


| submarine which inevitably houses Jim Bledsoe, who believes that 


Edward G. (‘call me Rich’) has wrongly stopped him from having 
command of his own submarine. Inevitably Japanese ships ate 
sunk, bushy-eyebrowed Captain Blunt makes bushy-eyebrowed 
speeches, Jim sees the light and dies in glory to make way for Rich 
to marry sweet, vibrant Laura. The dialogue is one-third technical 
jargon, one-third banality and one-third bad taste. It is the kind 
of book in which the hero says (after having to kill some people 
inhumanely): ‘. . . deep wracking sobs came boiling up out of 
the hard, twisted knot that was my belly.’ You know the:kind? 
Mr. Brophy now, is a professional again; and his belly is never 
a hard, twisted knot. The Nimble Rabbit is an amiable skedaddle 
through publishing and Paris. Nice, promising Jeremy Pine bumps 
into nice, rich Janet O’Sullivan, a widow whose husband's will 
directs her to give 100,000 dollars to the best American novelist 
Pine likes Mr. Marquand; but Hector Rhodes, a cross between 
Mr. Hemingway and Mr. Spillane, likes himself. His mistress likes 
Jeremy; and what with a Convention for Eminent Authors orgat- 
ised by Miss Britomart Green and Miss Titania Brown—as fey @ 
pair of spinsters as ever Miss Rutherford dreamed of—Mr. Brophy 


| romps through his oddly-priced 13s. 6d.-worth without even getting 


out of breath. He brings into play a few genuine touches and a deal 
of wholesome high spirits. The Nimble Rabbit isn’t a world-beater, 
it’s just a pleasant, amusing book. And how rare they are. 

A last word about Mr. Howard. Blind Date works out that 
fantasy that everyone’s had at some time or other: to be mnocent 
of a murder when every scrap of evidence points to your guilt. 
After an uncertain twenty pages or so, Mr. Howard handles this 
theme in a stimulatingly adult way. His dialogue is particulatly 
good. He’s a writer who deserves watching. JOHN METCALF 
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A R. C. CHURCHILL 

Short George Orwell, Aldous Huxley, 
Evelyn Waugh: from the works of 

History these and many other prophets, the 
author presents this cxciting view 

of the ahead from 1957 to 6601. 

FUTU RE Illustrated 12s 6d 

The JAN LAING 

Belle A romantic novel set in the circus 

; ring of Paris during the nineties, 

in describing the exacting art of high 

the horsemanship. 

TOP-HAT 12s 6d 

For E. H. LOMER 

Flute ‘A delicately “sensitive novel about 
a provincial family.’ 

and The Observer 


PICCOLO 12s 6d 
Werner Laurie 
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~~ RumSiont,Run Deep. 
COMMANDER EDWARD L. BEACH, U.S.N. 
15,000 sold before publication 

‘The atmosphere ... is most lovingly suggested and Commander 
Beach shows exceptional skill in describing a complex battle in 
the clearest terms. His book is continuously exciting.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 12s. 6d. 


Faso Agent 


EDDIE CHAPMAN 
. Continuing where The Eddie Chapman Story broke off, we read 
of smuggling in the Mediterranean and Tangier, of underground 
activities in high Government circles on the Gold Coast, of 
the famous voyages of the good ship Flamingo and her merry 
men, and of the attempted kidnapping of the Sultan of 
Morocco. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Singh te Rema 


WING COMMANDER E. GARRAD-COLE 


The unique adventures of the Englishman who, under the noses 

of the Germans, established himself in the British Embassy in 

Rome with his own private army, told by himself. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The Zoppallin Story 


THOR NIELSEN 
with an introduction by PHILIP GIBBS 


An account of one of the greatest experiments and failures in 
the history of Flight, and of the life of Hugo Eckener, the man 
who so largely inspired it. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. 


eon WINGATE 


































The QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 606 OCTOBER, 1955 8s. 6d. net 
| THe SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES By John A. Stevenson 
| Dead RECKONING FOR THE SHIP OF STATE By R. F. Rattray, Ph.D. 
| Spain: THe Luss oF 4 FRIEND By Arthur F, Loveday, O.B.E. 
| GLADSTONE AS A ‘QUARTERLY Review’ CONTRIBUTOR By W. M. Parker 
| Two Minor Victorian NOVELISTS: 
| Lapy GEORGIANA FULLERTON AND Mrs. NORTON By Marion Lochhead 
| A Woopman’s Birps By J. D. U. Ward 
| BYRON AND THE STAGE By Noel Scott 
| Te Wes oF Lire By L. H. Reid 

LAMENNaIS By Victor Cohen 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND CENTRAL Europe: A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

} By Béla Menczer 
Tuomas GRay By Arundell Esdaile, C.B.E., D.Litt. 
WS. TO STRATFORD, CONN. By Lord Gorell 
Some Recent Books 











JOHN MURRAY : LONDON. 




















A Good Return for your money 


tat 2% 


DEPOSIT SHARE 





Society paying income tax—calculated 
half-yearly. 
No expenses on investment or wi:hdrawal 
Write for full particulars. 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Estp. 1880 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Barking, Essex 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham (Mr. C. O. Day) 
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‘The reader cannot lay down the book’—NAOMI LEWIS 
in THE OBSERVER. 


C. S. Lewis 
SURPRISED BY JOY 
The Shape of my Early Life 


*Pithy dialectic, trenchant reasoning, an ample and passionate scholar- 
ship, an enviable wit, a homely, yet intense concern with religion, 
the book will appeal to Christian and Pagan.’— 
JOHN RAYMOND in the NEWS CHRONICLE. 155 
Second impression now printing. 








GEOFFREY BLES 





key 


‘Fascinating, it joins the highest order of puzzle books, 
and gives hours of pleasure’—THE ECONOMIST. 


Gavin de Beer, r.rs. 
ALPS AND ELEPHANTS 
Hannibal’s March 


‘Sir Gavin’s argument has convinced me completely. Delightful for 

those who relish controversies and like studying maps.’— 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the OBSERVER. 

‘Cogent, succinct, readable.’—BiRMINGHAM POST. 

‘The nearest to a settlement yet.’—GLASGOW HERALD. Illustrated. 1086d 
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Recent Reprints 


Tue C.U.P. have reissued William C. Braith- 
waite’s standard work, The Beginnings of 
Quakerism, which was first published-in 1912 
and twice reprinted. The new issue is a second 
edition revised by Henry J. Cadbury, and with 
a new preface by L. Hugh Doncaster. Numer- 
ous small changes have been made in the text, 
but in the main the work has been brought 
up to date by the addition of an appendix. At 
25s. this well-produced edition is not expensive. 

Rebecca West’s well-known account of a 
journey through Yugoslavia, Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon, tirst published in 1942, has now 
been issued in a single volume by Macmillan 
at 36s. This is an American edition imported 
and distributed by the British publisher. 

Zola’s novels available in new translations 
now include Zest for Life (La Joie de Vivre) 
translated by Jean Stewart and with a preface 
by Angus: Wilson (Elek, 15s.). 

1955 is the centenary of the birth of W. P. 
Ker, and in honour thereof Nelsons have re- 
issued The Dark Ages, which Ker first pub- 
lished in 1904, This new edition, at 15s., has a 
new foreword by B. Ifor Evans. 

James Lansdale Hodson is continuing his 
original and courageous venture of acting as 
his own publisher for reprints of his novels 
and has now produced Harvest in the North, 
photographed from the original edition of 
1934, at 9s. 

The O.U.P. have produced a third edition 
of W. R. Lethaby’s Architecture, which was 
originally published in the Home University 
Library in 1911 and has been constantly re- 
printed. The new edition has a new preface 
and epilogue by Basil Ward, FRIBA, and 
costs 18s, 

New reprints in the major collections in- 
clude three Everymans: Thoreau’s Walden, 
Emerson’s Essays and Dumas’s The Count of 
Monte Cristo, now provided with new intro- 
ductions by Professor Basil Willey, Professor 
Sherman Paul and Marcel Girard respectively 
(Walden and Essays, 6s. each; Monte Cristo, 
14s. for two volumes), Cecil Woodham-Smith’s 
Florence Nightingale appears as a Penguin at 
3s. 6d. 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 


THE GOLDEN EaGLe. By Seton Gordon. 
(Collins, 16s.) 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF CEYLON. By G. M. 
Henry. (Oxford, 42s.) 


Despite the depredations of Nature’s most 
ruthless exterminator, man, the golden eagle 
at present shows signs of strengthening its 
position in the Scottish Highlands, the only 
area in the British Isles fortunate enough to 
be able to count this magnificent bird among 
its residents, Seton Gordon has made a close 
personal study of the eagle, and the ‘most 
valuable and interesting section of his book is 
an account of his observations over a period 
of many years. Flight, hunting and nesting 
habits, and the eagle’s food and distribution, 
come in for reasoned, intelligent discussion. 
Fulfilling a purely functional purpose, A 
Guide to the Birds of Ceylon is precisely that 
and will enable bird-watchers in Ceylon to 
identify the island’s 400 species. The drawings, 
of which there are over 300, including many 
in colour, are based upon field observations 
over a period of thirty-five years. A solid, 
worthy book that will doubtless be recognised 
as a standard work. BE 
JON WYNNE-TYSON 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


YESTERDAY I found myself standing still to 
watch a horse and cart go past, so unusual has 
the sight become. The horse was a rather old 
one of the Shire breed, and I thought of the 
Clydesdales my grandfather bred, horses I had 
led to the trough, ridden upon or sat behind. 
It is misleading to go to a horse show and think 
that horses are anything but rare animals. The 
work horse is rare enough to make one turn 
and look when its heavy footfalls sound on the 
road. Having always had a warm affection for 
the work horse, the heavy plough team, I some- 
times think we deserve to be left without oil 
and be forced to turn again to the animal that 
did our cultivating and harvesting work for so 
long. Ours is a hard-hearted world, to be sure, 
when we can so easily discard our faithful 
servants and feed them to the dogs, but so it 
goes. 


BiRD PRESERVATION 


A letter about bird preservation in Australia 
comes from Mr. Max Henry, of Chatswood, 
NSW, who remarks: ‘The growth of natural 
feeling for the wild life of Australia has been 
slow in gaining impetus. For many years the 
settlers looked upon the English fauna as the 
natural species to develop in Australia, and as 
a result the country suffered from the intro- 
duction of the rabbit, hare, fox, sparrow, 
starling, etc.; but now appreciation of our 
native birds and animals is steadily increasing. 
In 1879 the first step was taken to control the 
activities of the population in regard to native 
and imported birds, and close seasons were 
established for some of the more striking and 
uncommon types, such as kookaburras, black 
swan, emu and lyre birds. No further action 
was taken until 1903, when the Native Ani- 
mals Protection. Act was passed, giving partial 
or absolute protection to a number of species 
as shown in a defined list. In 1918 important 
changes were effected by legislation: sanctu- 
aries created, rangers appointed and protection 
afforded to all native birds except those in- 
cluded in a special list, variable from time to 
time. The feeling of the people regarding birds 
has improved gradually, and some fifteen years 
ago a small inter-departmental committee on 
which I was privileged to serve as chairman 
was instructed to survey the situation and re- 
port on possible improvements. Among the 
most valuable aspects of the work for bird 
preservation in Australia has been the creation 
of sanctuaries in area from 100 acres to 600 
square miles, giving shelter to many species.’ 


FisHING DREAMS 


No one who has not fly-fished for trout can 
really know the heavy-heartedness that assails 
an angler when the season comes to a close, 
as it did but a few days ago. | marked off my 
last fishing expedition in my diary and, yes, 
sat down to the last brace of trout to be caught 
by my rod until 1956. The fish an angler re- 
members are inclined to grow with the passing 
of time. One-pounders creep up to one and a 
half, and so on; and oh, the fish I caught 
when a boy! Should one make excuses for 
harmless exaggeration and innocent pleasure? 
If I have not yet been blessed with fish so 
large that when talking of them I have no 
need to lie, I can only spend the dark days 
thinking of the fish I may catch in the season 
to come—a big mountain trout lured on a fly 
made in winter and saved for the soft breeze 
and dappling sunlight of May or June. 
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Lirt DABLIAS 

Blackened foliage is the Warning with 
dahlias. Cut back the stalks and see that no 
water is retained in the hollow butts, Begonia 
should be taken up at the same time, The ston 
must, above all, be frost-proof and dry. 


Chess 





By PHILIDOR 
No. 18, F. LIBBY (1st Prize, ‘Morning Post,’ 1901) 


BLACK, 7 men. WHITE to play and 
mate in 2 moves: 
_ | solution next week 
1 ‘}An ‘old master’ 
ae J | Solution to lay 
z week’s problem by 
, | Gamage: Kt-R 6, 
2 ‘| threat Q-B 4, Beay. 
2 tiful problem com. 

1 , | bining Black half. 
1 pin theme (B Ktand 

R) with masked pip 
of WQ; tf 7a. 
Kt-Q 5; 2 PK 4 
1... Kt-Q 3; 2 R-BS. 1... Kt-Kt2) 
R & R31... Kt (4) else; 2 B-Q6. 1... R-KS: 
2Q-Q06. 1... R-K 3;2R-B5. 1...R(4) 
else; 2R-Q 6, 1... Kt-Kt 3; 2 Kt-B 7, Ven 
fine, indeed. 














WHITE, 9 men. 


HOW DO THEY Do IT? 

As expected, the Russians again dominated 
the scene in the Interzonal tournament a 
Gothenburg, and it is quite clear that they would 
comfortably defeat a ‘rest of the world’ team in 
a match on any number of boards whatever. 
What is the explanation? One answer is that i 
is all in the Slav soul. This L believe to tk 
nonsense: a hundred years ago France and 
Britain dominated the international scen 
(Labourdonnais, McDonnell, Staunton, $, 
Amant), later the Germans (for over fifty years 
the giant figures of Steinitz and Lasker held the 
world championship between them), and it is 
only in the last ten years that Russian pr- 
dominance has existed. 

The reasons are economic and social, Chess 
is greatly encouraged by the Soviet state, the 
leading players can give as much time as they 
wish to the game, and a chess master has an 
assured and distinguished social positign rather 
like that of a leading artist or scientist. I imagine 
that the reason for this is that the Soviet Govern- 
ment feels that in chess, as in sport and athletics, 
the prestige and propaganda value of leading 
the world makes it worth while encouraging 
players to give the whole or the major part of 
their time to it. 

The results of this policy are seen in many 
ways. Soviet players are better prepared for 
tournaments, physically and mentally (both 
equally important), than any other competitors; 
they are noticeably more self-assured and mor 
conscious of representing their country and not 
just themselves than any other players (and, | 
must say, are consistently sporting and agreeabk 
opponents); and, being the pick of 2,000,00 
regular players in the USSR, are players of very 
gredt natural ability. All this adds up 1 
supremacy. 

Chess, in short, is treated seriously—as 4 
branch of science or art rather than as a game— 
in the USSR. Is this better than our way? This 
is a philosophical question which I find ut 
answerable; but it is the way to produce goo 
chess players, 
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New Oil for an Old Lamp 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 292 
Report by Guy Kendall 


Competitors were asked to imagine that Omar Khayyam were alive in present-day Persia, 
and, for the usual prize, to furnish not more than three quatrains from his pen. 


A COMPETITOR, Writing from a school ad- 
dress, added a note, ‘I hope I am right to 
submit translations by a modern Fitzgerald, 
rather than originals.” He was; and to 
English readers Omar must always be Fitz- 
gerald, and Fitzgerald Omar. For all that, 
one ‘original’ was sent in—a stanza in, pre- 
sumably, Arabic characters, followed by 
the same in Western script, and lastly a 
translation. As, however, the translation 
was in prose, it was hardly possible to 
compare it with the Fitzgerald stanzas 
which everyone else sent in. 

Surely the well-known quatrain is one of 
the most enchanting forms of verse, with 
the free sweep of the unrhymed line coming 
to rest in the last one. The prizewinners and 
the runners-up achieved this sweep. Of the 
others, some seemed unfamiliar with the 
rhyme -scheme. Moreover, Alexandrines 
and short lines were strangely abundant. 
| was strongly tempted to reject all which 
contained some hackneyed quotation from 
Fitzgerald like ‘But come with old Khay- 
yam,’ They were so obvious. Most of the 
best entries, at least, contained no close 
parody. It was inevitable, of course, that 
the contrast between oil (sometimes ‘the 
pipe’) and the wine-bowl should appear in 
practically all entries. The treatment of it 
varied very much in point of .wit and 
delicacy. 

The following lines or stanzas exhibit the 
better kind of wit: 


Bewildered I bethought me of the key, 
And at the Tavern, ‘Wine.’ I cried, but he 
To whom I spoke no longer served the 
wine, 
And poured instead a cupful of weak tea. 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


Ah Love, could thou and | with fate 
combine . : 
To tamper with the pipe’s far-wandering 
line, 
Would we not empty it of oil, and then 
Refill it to the heart’s desire with wine? 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


Then fill the cup: What need for us to spoil 
Our sunlit dalliance with unpleasing toil? 

Pertidious Albion and grim Muscovite 
—Why fret about them if we have the oil? 


(IRVINE GRAY) 


The pseudonym ‘John Wynn’ concealed 
the identity of a veteran writer, who, how- 
ever, missed the mark by including one line 
which is short by two syllables. I quote 
eight lines of his entry after mending that 
line: 


Old Fitz translated me superbly well, 
But soon, despised, into neglect I fell; 
Then, one great day, a poet saw my 
worth; 
The world then followed; I began to sell. 


They dined and lectured on me, bought 
and bought, 
But still they missed me in my deeper 
thought 
Charmed with the newly added, bolder 
views 
That 1, the real Omar, never taught. 


The first prizewinner is Alberick, whose 
stanzas have the most attractive swing; he 
wins £3. The other £2 go to W. E. Holly- 
man (I only wish that his quite lovely 
script could be reproduced). Honourably 
mentioned are Allan M. Laing, D. J. Skip- 
with, F. R. Lane, G. B. Swaine, A. M. 
Sayers, Jolyon Lea and Brigadier A. Prain. 
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PRIZES 
(ALBERICK) 
Let Western Democrat with Muscovite 
Hold bitter Argument of Wrong and Right. | 
The Grape will ripen and the Rose will 


bloom : 
When They:and We are Phantoms of the Night. 


Myself did fly to Moscow, London, Rome 
And Washitmton, whence, like storm-driven 


Foam, 
Words, Words, more Words, bespattered so 
mine Ears... 
That deaf and unenlightened came I home. 


Sultan and Shah may rise and fall, but I 

Will take mine Ease beneath a Summer Sky, 
And, well content with Thee to live and love, 

Drink deep and oft, nor seek to reason why. 


(w. F. HOLLYMAN) 
You know, my Friends, how lately I did toil 
To reap new Harvests from my native Soil: 
An alien Plant I plucked with Fingers green 
And sought its Nectar with my dry Lips—Oil. 


But come with old Khayydm and leave Iran 
To some Consortium’s International Plan. 

How many gushers would it take to quench 
The Thirst an old Man’s salty Tears began? 


And if Thyself with shining Car shouldst come 
To rest rapacious for Petroletim, 

Then in Thy anxious Quest recall to Mind 
How I made One—turn down an empty Drum! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 295 
Set by Lord Horder 


Certain journals include classified an- 
nouncements from persons seeking hus- 
bands or wives for themselves, emphasising 
the advertiser's charms and outlining the 
qualities desired in the marriage partner. 
For a prize of £5 competitors are asked to 
draft a 100-word advertisement of this type 
on behalf of any one of the following : 
Caliban, Medusa, Mrs. Malaprop, Nero, 
Apollyon, Jezebel, Dracula. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 295,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by October 18. Results in 
the Spectator of October 28. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 855 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1 Crowd for a drink at court (6). 

4 Is the river asking if it should ruin pale 
hands? (8) 

10 El Dorado comes to nothing for this 
hero (7). 

11 Tell-tale traveller on the way to 12 (7). 

12 The rack in which one might expect to 
find Chaucer’s work? (10) 

13 When found, make a note of (anagram- 
atically!) (4). 

1S ‘Kind are her * (Campion) (7). 

17 Take-off concludes; this displeases (7), 

19 How, seemingly, to make a barbarian 
fear a century (7). 

21 Twilight repose on the height (7). 

23 ng March Hare said there wasn’t any 





(4). 
24 Is Lamb’s art oblique? Yes, yes! (9) 
27 She married Lord Orville (7). 
28 Exemplified in concatenation (7). 
29 Aerobatics stimulate the poets (8). 


30 Where to find the Moscow Lions? It 
makes one blush (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
hey will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Opened after noon on October 18 and addressed: Crossword No. 855, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


and a book token for one guinea. T' 


1 He wouldn’t produce a fast crew (9). 
2 Where, peveteneet. one might expect 
to find the Downs (7). 

3 Octaves and sestets are their business 

(10). 

Hereby lop extravagant rhetoric (9). 

The Maid of Astolat (4). 

Not to rise to Mars on the moor 

perhaps (7). 

Percy Lubbock’s Pictures (5). 

The mermaid’s appanage on the crest 

of the wave (4). 

14 Subsequent sculpture after looking at 
the light (5-5). 

16 Is the path for cyclists on the shelf? (9) 

18 Do stop that row after the move! (7, 2) 

20 In spite of Hamlet, Ophelia didn’t go 
there (7). 

22 The robes of Hamelin’s chief burghers 
were so adorned (7) 

23 Old clothes are useless, even in the 
garden (5). 

25 Useful in flood-lighting (4). 

26 Sort the mail for South America (4). 


Coe NAA 














Solution on October 21 
The winner; of Crossword No, 853 are; Mr. W, E. Groves, 4 Lyttelton 


Solution to No. 853 on page iii 


Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16, and Mr. C. W. Orr, Clevelands, 


Painswick, Glos, 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF BANK RATE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE speeches at the annual Mansion House 
dinner to the bankers and merchants of the 
City are usually more significant for what 
they leave unsaid than for what they say. 
But this year the Governor of the Bank 
must be congratulated on having made in 
public a frank confession of the limitations 
of Bank rate policy in a mixed economy. 
The proportion of the economy which is 
directly affected by making money dearer 
and tighter is much smaller than it used to 
be. With the enormous growth of the, public 
sector, said Mr. Cobbold, monetary action 
to restrict the borrowing and spending of 
individuals, firms and companies can be 
outweighed by the action of Government, 
local authorities and the nationalised 
industries. The same point was made 
recently by Sir..Frederick Leith-Ross in a 
provocative article in the financial press. 


In 1939 bank advances were £993 million: 


and Budget expenditure £940 million. Last 
month bank advances were £2,215 million— 
they are af last coming down—while Budget 
expenditure (above the line) was more than 
double at £4,562 million. Moreover, said 
Mr. Cobbold, with the present high taxa- 
tion business people are less sensitive to an 
increase in the cost of bank borrowing and 
Bank rate itself has no immediate impact 
on consumer spending because of the high 
level of wage earnings. Monetary policy, 
he concluded, must therefore work on a 
much smaller field, although it still exercises 
‘a gradual and pervasive influence over a 
much wider field.” Now all these remarks 
may be twisted by the Socialist opposition 
into another bankers’ ramp—an_ attack 
upon the foundations of the Welfare State, 
upon Government and local authority 
spending—but that would be a travesty of 
Mr. Cobbold’s confession. What the 
Governor is really admitting is the case I 
have been arguing in these columns for 
some time—that the British mixed economy 
cannot be controlled by the use of monetary 
weapons only and that some measures of 
direct control are unavoidable. This may 
offend the classical economists who, like 
Sir Oscar Hobson, cry out for a 6 per cent. 
Bank rate and hang the consequences, but 
it is obvious that if Bank rate were raised 
next week even to 54 per cent. the 
foreigner would sell sterling heavily and 
the industrial investment on which our ex- 
port future depends would come to a stand- 
still. 
* . * 

What sort of direct controls should Mr. 
Butler use? He is already using quite a lot. 
The credit squeeze itself entails a directive 
to the banks, albeit without sanctions, to 
cut their advances by 10 per cent. and to 
the hire-purchase finance companies to 
reduce their bank borrowings by 15 per 
cent. before the end of the year. The new 
hire-purchase regulations are also a direct 
intervention in the financial system. The 
investment control is not simply left to the 
rate of interest: the housing programmes of 
thé lacal autharities have been cut by 40,000 
houses’ a year. Capital projects of the 
nationalised industries are being postponed 
as far as may be possible ‘without jeopardis- 
ing essential objectives.” Exchange and im- 
port controls are still kept over dollar goods 
and over dollar travel. An exchange con- 


trol which was abandoned but might have 
to be reintroduced was over commodity 
trading. Traders in the City markets are 
now free to buy cereals, metals and most 
other commodities (except paper and jute). 
t was the steep rise in the imports of these 
materials in the first six months of the year 
which helped to push us off our inter- 
national balance. Another control which 
may have to be restored—for its absence 
allowed the investment boom to exceed the 
bounds of our resources—is the licensing of 


private building for both houses and fac- 
tories. I am all for a free economy, but it is 
getting a bit crazy when the cost of borrow- 


ing has to be made so high that it holds up 


not only private house building but urgent 


industrial investment and re-equipment as 


well. 
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In the old days Bank rate worked well 
because the private sector was dominant 
and companies were allowed to go bank. 
rupt and men were thrown out of work in 
masses. This can still happen but, because 
of its more restricted field, Bank rate mj 
have to be doubled. Does the Cha 
really want to go the hard free roag9 
Monetary action carried to its logical con. 
clusion means stopping the boom by cheat. 
ing a recession—by throwing sufficien 
numbers out of work to prevent wages ris. 
ing faster than productivity. If the Chap. 
cellor does not like that prospect, then he 
must combine the present mild moneta 
action with a greater measure of direct cop. 
trol. Or he must let the £ float in a free 
market. He must somehow achieve his 
objective of driving inflation out of the 
economy. Failure to do so means pricing 
ourselves out of the world market and that 
in turn means eventual devaluation—with 
the wicked process starting all over agaig, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By C 


Mr. BUTLER’s optimism at the Mansion 
House dinner—a sentiment where restraint 
is not apparently to be intensified—helped 
the gilt-edged market up half a point or 
more, but industrial equities relapsed into 
their disquietude. The fact that the Finan- 
cial Times index has fallen below 190 makes 
me think that it will now decline until it 
reaches its March low level of 1754. I have 
always thought that excessive optimism 
which carried the index up from 175} to 
224 in July would have to be wiped off the 
market slate. This is the time to put profits 
and cash into Government bonds. Happily, 
dear money has at last been allowed to 
encourage the small saver. From the begin- 
ning of next month 4 per cent. Defence 
Bonds will be on Sale at the Post Office 
encashable on three months’ notice, at 101 
if after five years and at 103 at the end of 
ten. It is time that the Post Office Savings 
Bank allowed more than 24 per cent. or 
allowed it free af tax on the first £50 of 
interest. The net yield on Savings Certifi- 
cates if held for/ten years is just over 3 per 
cent., which is ,equivalent to 5.3 per cent. 
grossed up at &. 6d. tax. If the small saver 
would only consult a stockbroker he would 
find still more attractive short-dated bonds 
obtainable in the market. I have more than 
once called attention to Exchequer 2 per 
cent. repayable at par on February 15, 1960, 
which can be bought at 92.4, to yield 24 per 
cent. flat or 64 per cent. to redemption if 
the tax-free capital gain is grossed up at 
8s. 6d. tax.'To the surtax payer these bonds 
are a gift from heaven. If his tax works out 
at 12s. in, the £ the true gross redemption 
yield would be 7} per cent. The wise rich 
man would have cashed in his profits when 
the ‘blue chip’ market turned downward, 
as we advised on this page, and put the 
money fnto Exchequer 2 per cent. 
a * + 


As the low-yielding ‘blue chips’ will now 
feel the money squeeze more than the high- 
yielding shares in the second grade, I have 
tried to give each week an example of a 
highsincome share of good quality which 
will Stand up well to the present downward 
trend. Here is one in a market already de- 
pressed and deflated—DavVID WHITEHEAD & 


USTOS 


SONS (HOLDINGS) Is. ordinary shares at 
Is. 6d. to yield 13.35 per cent. on the 20 per 
cent. dividend which was covered one-and 
a half times. This company is the only one 
in the textile industry which carries through 
all the manufacturing and processing opera- 
tions involved in the production of coloured 
cotton fabrics for both furnishings and 
dresses. It has followed a policy of getting 
right down to the consumer through its own 
merchanting organisation. In that connec- 
tion it is interesting to read that it is build. 
ing a £1 million cotton mill in Nigeria in 
semi-partnership with the Nigerian Govern- 
ment. Selling at Is. below their assets value, 
these shares cannot be considered dear, 


~ oa * 


Before the merger CLAN LINES were 
quoted at 74 to yield 2.7 per cent. ona 
20 per cent. dividend ten times covered and 
UNION CASTLE at 27s. to yield 5.45 per cent. 
on a 7} per cent. dividend 2.3 times covered. 
Most investors would have preferred the 
latter for the sake of the higher yield, but 
they would have been wrong. After the 
merger terms were announced Clan Lines 
rose by 27s. 6d. to 170s. and Union Castle 
by 2s. 6d. to 30s. Clan Lines shareholders 
get 60 per cent. of the equity of the new 
holding company and will exchange on an 
eight-for-three basis. On the anticipated 16 
per cent. dividend they will get double their 
present income. Union Castle shareholders 
receive 6 per cent. preference shares on &@ 
one-for-five basis and ordinary shares ona 
two-for-five basis and their income remains 
practically the same. If I were a Union 
Castle shareholder I would be very at 
noyed. It is always tiresome for an equity 
holder to receive a fixed interest share i 
part exchange and although the merger en- 
hances and widens Union Castle prospects 
(through the Clan Lines interests) Union 
Castle equity was previously valued in-the 
market at very much below its assets value. 
The exchange does it less than justice, | 
suggest that Union Castle shareholders 


should demand at the forthcoming meeting 
as much information about their real assets 
as P. & O. shareholders got from theif 
directors after much agitation. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of persons answering these 
19 eeeats must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
, aged 18-64 inclusive rg a 

man 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or  cmpleyment. is excepted trom 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 
pac requires Talks Producer (British) for 
Overseas Talks and Features Department. 
Duties include formulation of ideas for and 
production of talks, interviews, discussions 
ang talks features on wide variety of sub- 
iects, particularly current affairs, for broad- 
casting in General Overseas Services. Essen- 
tial qualifications : wide interests, sympa-| 
thetic approach to people, sound political 


judgement, interest in and knowledge of 
current affairs, especially in Britain and 
Commonwealth, Ability to conduct inter- 


views at microphone an advantage. Salary 
£975 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by 5 annual increments to 


£1,280 p.a, maximum. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
jope and quotin. reference “1281 Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 


§ days. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST OF 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY — DEPUTY 
HEADMISTRESS NEW COUNTY SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT BLOEM- 
FONTEIN ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, 
W.12. HEADMISTRESS MISS E, M. 
LACY, A new secondary school for about 
1,500 girls to be opened in September, 1956, 
Applications invited from qualified teachers 
for appointment as Deputy Headmistress to 
take up duty for preliminary planning at 
Easter, 1996. Burnham (London) scale salary 
with special allowance of £450 a year, The 
shool will work in close association on a 


voluntary basis with a voluntary aided gram- 
mar school, Courses will be provided for 
pupils up to and beyond statutory school 


leading to the 
of Education or beyond 


caving age, including some 
General Certificate 


Special provision will be made for courses 
im Pie-Nursing and commerce. Applicants 
must have good qualifications, organising 


ability and varied teaching experience and 
should be interested in the whole ficld of 
secondary education, Application forms 
E0/TS10 (N.H.G.) to be obtained from and 
returned to the Education Officer (EO/ FS10), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 
2ist October. Candidates who have recently 
applied for similar posts and who have no 
particulars to add may apply on form 
EO/TSI0B 

POST OF SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY— 
DEPUTY HEADMASTER, NEW COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT 
BLOEMFONTEIN ROAD, HAMMER- 
SMITH, W.12. HEADMASTER : C. BOOT, 
B.Sc, A new secondary school for about 
1,500 boys to be opened in September, 1956. 
Applications invited ‘rom qualified teachers 
for appointment as Deputy Headmaster to 
take up duty for preliminary planning at 
Easter, 1956. Burnham (London) scale salary 
with special allowance of £450 a year. The 
schoo! will work in close association on a 
voluntary basis with a voluntary aided gram- 
mar school. Courses will ve provided for 
pupils up to and beyond statutory school 
leaving age, including some leading to the 
General Certificate of Education or beyond 
Special provision will be made for courses 
im building and art. Applicants must have 
®00d qualifications, organising ability and 
varied teaching experience and should be in- 
terested in the whole field of secondary 
education, Application forms EO/TSIO 
(N.H.B.) to be obtained from and returned 
to Education Officer (EO/TS10), County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge. S.E.1. by 21st 
October. Candidates who have recently ap- 
plied for similar posts and who have no 
Particulars to add mx apply on form 
EO/TSI0B. (1613) 


ay 





SOLUTION To < ROSSWORD No 453 

ACROSS.—1 Hairpin Morisco, 9 
Rosin. 10 Pin-up girl 1! Salary. 12 Frontlet 
14 Ostic. 15 Omoplates. 18 Embassies. 20 
Charm 22 Tell-tale. 24 Cypher. 26 Sentience. 
27 India. 28 Avengcs. 29 Misused 

DOWN 1 Horoscope 2 Insular 3 
Pinpricks 4 Nips. 5 Manor house 6 Ripon. 
? Skillet. 8 Owlet. 13 Coriolanus. 16 Lucky 
dips. 17 Samarkand. 19 Balance. 21 Aphides. 
22 Tessa. 23 hing. 25 Team 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
FISHERIES AND FUOD: ASSISTANT 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions for a pensionable post in London. Age 
at least 21 and under 28 on Ist October, 1955. 
with extension for regular Forces service. 
Candidates must have a first or second class 
honours degree in agriculture, economics, or 
related subject, If no honours course a pass 
degree with equivalent standard will be 
considered. Inclusive London salary (for 
45}-hour week) ££54 to £999 (women to 
£901, but being improved under equa! pay | 
scheme), Starting pay above minimum in cer- | 





tain cases. Particulars and application forms 
from Civi! Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1 quoting No. | 


4507/55. Application forms to be returned by 
27th October, 1955, 7884/25/EP/a/9/55. 
SPANISH/ENGLISH Shorthand-Typist re- | 
quired for permanent positfon. Knowledge of | 
French and Portuguese an advantage. Five- | 
day weck; canteen facilities, and a socigl and 
sports club.—Apply initially in writing to 
the Personnel Officer, May & Baker Ltd., 
Dagenham, Essex, quoting reference No. 154. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRITISH WATER COLOURS & DRAW-| 
INGS from the Gilbert Davis Collection 
(Second Series) ARTS COUNCIL GAL- 
LERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1, Open 
till 22 Oct. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., | 
10-6: Tues. Thurs.. 10-8 Admission free. 

“DESIGN FOR SLEEP.’ Heal’s bedding spe- 
clalities for individual needs. Extra wide and 
extra long beds, firm mattresses, soft mat- 
tresses, space saving beds, etc —HEAL & 
SON. 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 | 
GAUGUIN Paintings, Sculpture & Enerav-| 
ings. Art Council Exhibition. TATE GAL- 
LERY. Open till 26 October, weekdays 10-8, | 
Suns., 2-6 Admission Is. 6d | 
“LEFEVRE GALLERY. 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1 RECENT PAINTINGS BY KEITH} 
BAYNES.’ Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 } 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 











LUBARDA and LEONARD APPELBEE| 
Paintings, DAVID SMITH Water colours, | 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. } 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bold St., W.1, | 


FRANCOIS DESNOYER. — First maior 
London Exhibition Daily 10-5.30. Sat.} 
10-12.30. | 
POWER TO YOUR ELBOW. Labour- 
Saving appliances: washing machines, food 
mixers, polishers, refrigerators, model kit- 
chens, etc. Demonstrations —Heal & Son, 


196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork St., W.1, Recent Sculpture by EMILIO 
GRECO; FINE FRENCH PAINTINGS of 
the 19th and 20th Century 


STEUBEN GLASS EXHIBITION, Designs 
by Epsrein, SUTHERLAND, Dosson, Piper, 
Matisse, COocreat etc. PARK LANE 


HOUSE (facing Dorchester Hotel entrance), | 
Whkdays 11-7. Sun, 2-7. Opening Friday 

| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Pub- 
lic Lectures on various subjects. commencing | 


10 October, will be held during the Autumn| ¢ 


Term in the lunch-hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and | 
in the evening Admission free and without 
ticket. Full details from Publications Officer, | 
University College, London. Gower Street, | 
W.C.1 (Stamped envelope required) | 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of | 
three lectures on “The 
Mava Civilisation” will be given by Dr. 
J. E. S. Thompson (Carnegie Institution of | 
Washington) at 5.30 pm. on 13, 14 and 17 
October at University College (Anatomy | 
Theatre). Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on (i) ‘Riflessi nella Divina 


Commedia della vita familiare di Dante’; 
(ii) and (iii) ‘Titanismo ec pietaé in G, 
Leopardi’ will be given by Professor U. 
Bosco (Rome) at £.30 p.m. on 17, 20 and 
21 October at University College (Gustave 
Tuck Theatre), Gower Street. W.C.1. The 
lectures will be delivered in Italian. ADMIS- | 


SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James | 
Henderson, Academic Registrar | 
WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 New Bond | 
St. Stained Glass by GORDON WEBSTER. | 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: 
Michael Ayrton: ar exhibition of paintings, 
drawings. sculpture, book illustrations and 
Stage design, 1944-1955 Weekdays 11-6: 
Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adijoins Aldgate East Station 








ENTERTAINMENT 


NEW LINDSEY. Bay 2512. Evags. (ex. Mon.) 
at 8 Sun. 5 & 8. “The Witch.” Mems 


Rise and Fall of} q 


Remember—it is not only 
the Increased Interest 


Now 3/ NET 


(the Society pays the Income Tax) 
It’s the safety of your Capital, 
its easy withdrawal, and the fact 
that it does not depreciate 


WHICH MAKE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


such an attractive investment 
write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 








Banking and YOUR JOB... 





This simple statement, so wide in its implication, covers a bewild- 
ering variety of occupations, and of trading undertaken by 
business men and women, in factories, offices, shops, and in the 
home, throughout the !ength and breadth of these islands. 
ideas and opportunities are created by business men and women 
of independent outlook and a sense of adventure; prosperity and 
increasing trade depends upon.them. 

We, too, can heip, tor banking and business run together. Please 
call on our local manager, whom you will find friendly and 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL 2 
’ Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955) £330,928,759 
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CONCERTS 


SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 7, 1955 


}CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,; WE PAY good prices for TV screenplays and) 
|arrange deferred payments for Micro's: for TV rights of synopses and stories.—Philip 


BRUNSWICK BOYS’ CHOIR: Church Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet Hobsbaum, M.C.A., 139 Piccadilly, London, 
music by Verdi, Bach, Schiitz and others. from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | W.1. 
Fri., Oct 7th. 730 p.m, St. Martin-in-the-|W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent}; YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 


Fields. Details from German Welfare Coun-| Street, London, W.1. Tel. 
cil, 25 Villiers St., W.C.2 (TRA. 7231). 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed., , $ 
Oct., at 5.45 -p.m., Marcel Dupré—Organ| months. Good pedigree.—Write Box 1342. 
Recital. Works: Bach, Mozart, Franck,;} HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
and| linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate, - ~ 
|Remake Hatrdbag Co., Dept, “S.” 1783a Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
|Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp PI.),| Duke St.. W.1, MAY, 6620. 


Dupré. Tickets Js. 6d. WAT. 3191 


agents. 


| Branches in main towns. 


REG. 6993.) ‘Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 


12|FOR SALE, White Pekinese Dog, two, No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Successful 








PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
1 gn. 
to 5 gns,. a box, One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivelsfied 


largest growers in the world, From 


Green 232/233. 


ASTLEY’S of JERMYN ST. (109) London, 
S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists, Pipes repaired 
(any make), Meerschaum pipes old or new 


purchased 


CANCER PATIENT, (551588). Poor spin- 
ster (61), living with older sister in very poor 
circumstances, needs grant for bedding and 
nourishing foods, Please help us to care for 
her (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed.—Nationa| Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria 
1 


Street, S.W.1. 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian Caterers, 
postal 
courses, Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Medical Secretaries Successful 


Training College, Brighton 6. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co, Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 


South Kensington, S.W.7, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE: Specialised Private Tuition by cor 
respondence.—TUTOR, 64 Finchley Court 


London, N.3. 





RATTRAY’S 
OLD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


is made of choice Virginian leat 
—judiciously selected, patiently 
matured, pressed and prepared 
in the old-time manner. Between 
those who make Old Gowrie 
and those who enjoy its tranquil 
charm, there prevails a more 
intimate understanding than is 
usually to be found between 
blender and customer. It is only 
from the connoisseur that the 
craftsman either expects or de- 
sires appreciation. It is only to 
true craftsmen that the connois- 
seur looks for the preservation 
ot those traditional qualities in 
which he delights. 


A customer writes from London 
“... and my sincere appreciation 
of the remarkable quality of this 
tobacco. You've spoiled me for any 
other brand of tobacco.”’ 


To be obtained 
ONLY from : 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample 
Quarter Ib. tin, 
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|‘HORSE OF THE YEAR SHOW, HAR-) 


| WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. 


Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. — 


three turnings from Harrods 








RINGAY. Breeding, character and per-| 
formance—you will find them all in Straight} 


Cut—the quality cigarette made by Lambert : nal _« : 

& Butler. 20 for 3s. 1d, ts0 for Musical Composition will be offered 
> c 4 € OSILIC eC © 

IF THE PARSON OR HIS FAMILY are ill, | jn 1956, Age limit.30, Closing date for entries 

they can have every care and attention at’ Fep 29, 1956, Particulars from the Hon. 

The Hostel of St, Luke. This Clergy Nursing} sec Mr. J, R. Stainer, Redcote, 48 Port 

Home is not State aided and urgently needs | 44));'Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


Subscriptions, Donations. Legacies. 14 Fitz- 
|A PARI-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRII- 


roy Square, London, W.1. ING OR DRAWING? O ih 
. . <-> 3 . . ¢ y ur personal home 
INSURE AGAINST jaded appetite by in- study course will interest you.—E.M.1 Io- 


sisting on Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. | : 

Available from good grocers everywhere. — aer santas, Ws tame 
INTERIOR DECORATION: Advice on| apMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
conversiou, Furn. and colour schemes; work) TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
arranged and supervised.—Box No. 1332. }girls. New courses Jan. Sth. Canteen. 
JADED BUSINESSMEN REVIVED by St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
meals served with Rayner’s tangy Indian| Road, N.W 3. Hampstead 5986. 

Mango Chutney. From all good grocers, | ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S answer to the 


EDUCATIONAL 


| KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female|need of the moment: world peace through 


and the Human Male sent on by post.| individual values. International Residential 
Write or call for our Free Price List and| College in its beautiful Swiss mountain 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,) home. Year Courses already publicised be- 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. gin October, 1955.—Details, aw ae 
> oF 2 , Schweitzer College, Churwalden. Switzer- 
RARE STAMPS—Fine Selection of all coun-/jang Winter Sports and Holiday Courses 
tries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at 6d | 44.4 
in the Is discount from catalogue prices.) * — = 
Many of issues to quarter Catalogue.) COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18, G.C.E., 
J. WAITT, Outspan. Whitstable, Kent. | Common pone yet ee 
. » Qualified and experienced tutors. olidays 
SHIRT REPAIRS.—Moderate charges, work) 6, Term. — Rev J. B. Moore. Bearwood 
of jhighest standard, Pos shim) for free| Rectory. Wokingham, Berks 
: e Or sen ce list to| nae aout an 
Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 Southbourne Grove,;COMMON ENTRANCE. Small Coaching 
W. Southbourne, Bovrnemouth, Hants School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
: : attention, Exceptional results past ten years. 


|STAMMERING treatment and _ nervous|Sea and mountain air. Games, Prospectus 


hesitancy. Course of 20 weekly postal| from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab. 
lessons, Write for 16-page prospectus free.|(jately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
Chas, Seymour. ‘Speech,’ Potters Nurseries,, K, K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon. Lapley Grange, 
Ash, Aldersho\ | Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| Glandyfi 243 

trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root} EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or}! tion,—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
20s, monthly, Free trial, Write for illus.) tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
particulars free, in plain eneviope. Vandre! Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-|(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
gow, C.2, Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of exam. or subject in which interested to 
belief and use of reason, Information, on Metropolitan College (G40), St, Albans or 
receipt of stamp. S. Secretary, Postal Mis-| call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 

sion, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. FRENCH: Have you FAILED? Specialised 


WHEN YOU FIND that things go wrong,| Prep. EXAMS by corr. (See TUTOR"), 
Fill your pipe and smoke TOM LONG. | Dersonal column 

Ad GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE. A 
special home study course tor parents wish- 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examination.—Write E.M.1. Institute, Dept 


Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’ 
Chronicle, the best informed and widest read 


“financial weekly. Two issues free from SP.51 London, W.4 (Associated with 


32 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers’ 
| H.M.V.) 


Halli Court, London, E.C.2. 
0 — | INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subiects for Graduates and others. 











|6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
LITERA frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge 
RY | 2 Addison Road. W.14 (PARK 8392) 
“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, _QNDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
but I've been putting it off." No time? For) postal Courses of Study for General Certifi- 
things you really want to do you can always) cate of Educatior (for Entrance, Faculty re- 
make ume, The LSJ for 35 years under the} quirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors! and Final B A , B.Sc , B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc 
and editors, has helped thousands to success,|[1.B., and Diplomas Also for G.C.E. (all 
by personal tuition by correspondence. It Leyels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire.| fighly qualified Tutors. Prospectus free 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., from Registrar, University Correspondence 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon) College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
Square. London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. There! gxeQRD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
are L ad s eee all over the world. St. Giles. Comprehensive training Grad. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area.| Course. Next term January 9th. Pros. 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 6807.| poRTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon.| in London. All grades. From Oct. 3. Details 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. — E.| from Educ. Dept., Canning House, 2 Bel- 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Road, Folkestone. | grave Square, S.W.1, SLO. 7186. 


STORIES WANTED by Britishg Institute) POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent) Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories B.Sc.,_ B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on B.D, Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
a 1S per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable) fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec-|C. D. Park-r, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
tion, Address your MS to Dept, C23. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 

FREE, ‘The Professional Touch” concern-' sfUDY and discuss Shakespeare, Ben John- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept.|son, Donne, Milton, Restoration comedy 
C.23. course meeting Wednesdays, 6.30 p.m. En- 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting | rolling now, 12s, per session.—The Registrar, 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept.| Mary Ward Settlement, 5-7 Tavistock Place, 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8., W.C.1, Tei.: EUSton 1816. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT - 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, sy 

direct from factory, save £ £ &. See 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon today, 
BOOKS IN NEW condition at 
prices. —— for Christmas Gifts Free 
catalogue, from the Book Ho Hitchig 
Herts. — 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDs 
the Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., from 
S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medica} work 
for the Labrador fishermen. Itlus, leaflet 
request, lid. oa 
CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DI 
ENT. Oriftinal wood engravings, = 
prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press, 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Pr " 
24d to Is. 4d, Overprinting a wed 
HAMS. Superlative Pre-War Quality 
Cooked Whole Gammons. Boneless No 
waste. About 8 Ib. net. 85s. OX TONGUE 
Delicious and tender. Special 2 Ib tins, 24 
BRISKET OF BEEF, 4 Ib, tins 255 aj 
Post Paid.—Shilling Coffee Co, Lid, i 
Philpot Lane. London, E.C,3, Z 
NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address, 
etc. Send 24d. stamps for samples enabling 
choice of style and type to suit your ow, 
tat.2.—S. Roy, 72 Station Road, Hadfield 
Manchester. All! printing work undertaken 
SHETLAND Fairisle bordered woolligs 
Ladies, Gents, Children. Travel rugs, Woo| 
Lists. Approvals. — Peter Johnston, Twat, 
Bixter, Shetland. 

THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE, Galbraith’s 
Scotch Shortbread, Baked with finest Quality 
butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour js 
delicious, 1 Ib, 7s. 3d., 2 Ib. 12s. 3d., post 
tree U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street 
Ayr, Scotiand ‘ ; 








ACCOMMODATION 


FURNISHED WEEK-END COTTAGE 
available rent free in return care and main- 
tenance; owner going abroad; 36m Londo; 
references.—Box No, 1343. 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea from, 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Supe 
lative food. 74 ans. weekly; Xmas 94 gns, 
CONVALESCENT Nursing Home—Honey- 
wood House, Rowkook, Horsham, Susser 
(Phone Oakwood Hull 389), Nursing atten 
tion, Beautiful country residence. Excellent 
cuisine, 

GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel, A.A. & R.A.C. approved, Small, 
quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. 
LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST, PARK- 
HILL HOTEI. never closes its doors, for 
from Oct Ist Autumn and Winter tet 
dents begin to arrive. It’s a cosy halting spot 
with log fires, central heating. country a, 
country pursuits and country fare, Will you 
join us? Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year a 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous service is the ideal place 
for those who have to take a late holiday. 
Fully licensed A.A. & R.A.C. appointed- 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, I.0.W,. Phone 312. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor 
rington, 11 miles from sea; buses pass, Cem 
tral heating all rooms, Several ground-floor 
bedrooms, Billiards table. Special term 
winter residents. Unlicensed, West Chilting 
ton 2257. 


SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of 
contents and contributors to 
Volume 194 of the Spectator 
(January - June, 1955) is now 
available. Orders, accom- 
panied by a remittance for 
2s. 8d. per copy, should be 
sent to 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GOWER STREET 
Lonpon, W.C.1 
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